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Abstract— WWh heavy immigration fueled by U.S. immigration law changes in 1965 and 
the influx of over 700.000 Indochinese refugees since the Vietnam War ended in 1975, 
Asian Americans grew from 1.4 million in 1970 to 3.5 million, 1.5 percent of the U.S. 
population, by the April 1980 census and an estimated 5.1 million, 2.1 percent of the 
U.S. total, as of September 30, 1985. Barring major changes in U.S. immigration 
policy, they could number almost 1 0 million in 2000. The major Asian American groups 
are Chinese (21 percent of the total in 1985), Filipinos (20 percent), Japanese (15 
percent), Vietnamese (12 percent). Koreans (11 percent), and Asian Indians (10 
percent). In 1980. 49 percent of Asian Americans lived in California or Hawaii, 9 
percent In New York, and 92 percent lived in metropolitan areas, compared to 75 
percent of the general population. Except for the latest-arrived Vietnamese, the fertility 
of the six major groups is lower than the white average, labor force participation is 
generally higher and unemployment lower. In 1980, 35 percent of adults were college 
graduates, compared to 17 percent of white adults, and among the foreign-born, all but 
Ko.eans and Vietnamese exceeded the white proportion in the highest-status occu- 
l^ational category. Per-worker median incomes In 1979 were higher than the white 
median only for Japanese. Chinese, and Asian Indians, but family median incomes 
were as high or higher than the white median for all but Vietnamese, because Asian 
American households, especially among recent immigrants, contain more workers 
than white households. Asian Americans are not homogeneous and some groups still 
lag behind, par^'cularly "second-wave" Indochinese refugees arriving since 1978, but 
with their strong family support and dedication to education and work. Asian Ameri- 
cans are likely to assimilate like other immigrant groups before them, especially as 
more of their groups are comprised of native-born Americans. 
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Figure 1. Legal Immigrants Admitted to the United States^ by 
Region of Birth: 1931-1 984 
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Fueled by U.S. immigration law changes in 1965 and the influx of 
Indochinese refugees after the Vietnam War ended in 1975, the 
Asian share of U S legal immigration soared from 12 percent in 
1960-69 to 48 percent in 1980-84. when it surpassed the 35 percent 
of legal immigrants from Lalm America As of 1985. the Asian Amer- 
ican population— originating from Pakistan and Asian countries to 
Its cKt but excluding Soviet Asia and the Pacific Islands— numbers 
about 5 I million. 2.1 percent of the total U S population, and is 
growing far faster than the black and Hispanic minorities The major 
Asian American groups are Chmeso (21 percent of the total in 
198b). r=ilipinos <?Q percent). Japanese lib percent), Vietnamese 
(12 percent), Koreans (11 percent), andAmn Indians (lOpercent). 
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The 1980 U.S. census counted 3.5 mil- 
lion Asian Amencans, up from 1.4 million 
in 1970. Asian Americans made up just 
1.5 percent of the total U.S. population of 
226.5 million as of April 1, 1980, but this 
was the third largest racial or ethnic mi- 
nority after blacks (26.5 million and 11.7 
percent of the total) and Hispnnics (14.6 
million, 6.4 percent of the total). Asians 
increased far more during the 1970s (141 
percent) than blacl<s (17 percent) or His- 
panics (39 percent), although Hispanics 
added the most numbers of the three mi- 
norities. 

Taking inlu account natural increase 
(births minus deaths) and continuing im- 
migration, especially of refugees from 
Southeast Asia, we estimate the Asian 
American population at 5.1 million as of 
September 30. 1985. about 2.1 percent 
of the some 239 million total U.S. popu- 
lation as of this date. The gain of nearly 
50 percent in the five and a half years 
since the 1980 census reaffirms Asian 
Americans' status as currently the U.S.'s 
fastest growing minority. Barring sub- 
stantial changes in U.S. immigration law, 
Asian Americans could total 9,9 million 
by the year 2000 and approach 4 percent 
of the U.S. population. 

These new residents are having an 
impact on this country that far exceeds 
their numberc, yet Americans know sur- 
prisingly little about them, As a group, 
Asian Americans do not resemble other 
racial or ethnic minorities. Less well 
known is the fact that Asian Americans 
vary widely in their characteristics ac- 
cording to their cultural origins ''nd when 
they arrived in the U.S. 
Asia is a vast region that contains over 
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half the world's population China alone 
has more than four times the U.S. popu- 
lation. The rich variety of peoples in Asia, 
fluctuating U.S. immigration policies, and 
this country's changing relations with 
Asia have combined to shape the charac- 
teristics of today's Asian Americans. 

Successive waves of irrmigrants have 
come to the U.S. from Asia for more than 
a century, beginning with the Chinese 
and Japanese. More recently, people 
from the Philippines, India, and Korea 
have come in growing numbers. Waves 
of refugees from Indochina, especially 
Vietnam, followed the end of the Vietnam 
War in 1975. From 1931 to 1960, Asians 
accounted for only 5 percent of immi- 
grants legally admitted to the U.S., just 
one-third the 15 percent of immig ants 
from Latin America, and far below the 58 
percent of immigrants still coming from 
Europe (Figure 1, peje 2). With changes 
in the immigration law in 1965, the pro- 
portion of legal immigrants from Asia 
grew to 34 percent by 1970-79, still 
below the 41 percent from Latin America. 
By 1980-84, however, the share of Asian 
immigrants, 48 percent, exceeded legal 
immigrants from Latin America, 35 per- 
cent, and far outstripped the share from 
Europe, shrunk to just 12 percent, 

Though this nation was settled largely 
from the countries of t ,rope, now, as the 
balance shifts, an America that histori- 
cally has looked across the Atlantic finds 
itself looking across tha Pacific as well, 
America's future is likely to be increas- 
ingly Asian, 

This Bulletin examines the characteris- 
tics of Afjian Americans, how their num- 
bers have grown, where they live, how dif- 
ferent groups vary in age structure, 
childbearing, health, and longevity. It re- 
ports on the kinds of households Asian 
Americans form and how they fare wiih 
regard to education, occupation, and in- 
come. 

Once looked down upon as poorly 
educated, blue-collar "Orientals," Asian 
Americans are now often perceived as a 
"model minority." It is true that Asian 
Americans as a whole are better edu- 



cated, occupy higher rungs on the occu- 
pational ladder, and earn more than the 
general U.S. population and even white 
Americans, But the broad averages mask 
great disparities; many recent arrivals, 
particularly refugees from Indochina, 
come ill-equipped for life in America and 
fare far less well than other Asians, 

This Bulletin presents the first com- 
prehensive look at many important facts 
about Asian Americans and how the 
groups differ, made possible by special 
tabulations of data gathered in the 1980 
census.* This permits more detailed 
analysis than possible with published data 
from the 1 980 census, which often include 
Pacific Islanders with Asians, making the 
broad averages less accurate. The 1980 
census data are the latest available to give 
a true picture at the national level of Asian 
Americans and the various groups among 
them. Media stories and surveys by re- 
searchers can provide only fragments of 
evidence. Also, tho numbers of Asian 
Americans in the different groups are rela- 
tively still too small to yield statistically reli- 
able data from national surveys conducted 
by tho Census Bureau between censuses, 
such as the monthly Current Population 
Survey, We believe our 1980 information 
IS still valid for most of the Asian American 
population, including new arrivals since 
the census. One exception is for Viet- 
namese and other Indochinese refugees, 
whose numbers have increased dramati- 
cally since the census was taken on April 
1 , 1 980, For these latest refugees, whose 
characteristics may well be different from 
those of refugees counted in the census, 
we provide information from recent special 
surveys. 

The Bulletin begins with a look at the 
current numbers of Asian Americans and 
how this population is defined. 



' These tabulations lorm the basis (or a monograph 
on Asian Americans by two of the authors ol this 
Bulletin. Robert Gardner and Poler Smith, dIus 
Herbert Barringer (University o( Hawaii) and Michael 
Levin (Buieau ol the Censusl. to be publ.bhed shortly 
in a series of special monographs on results ol the 
1980 census, sponsored by the Social Science Re- 
search Council 
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Table /. Aainn American PopuUitioni I9ft() Census and Estimates 
for September 19S5 

April 1, 19B0. census Estimates lor September 30. 1985 



Rank 


Ethnic group 


Number 


PercanI 


Percent 
foreign -born 
of group 


Ethnic group 


Numbe' 


Percent 


in number 
Apr 1. 19B0- 
Sept 30. 1985 




Total 


3,466.421 


100 0 


— 


Total 


5,147,900 


100.0 


48.5 


•) 


wl III Iwsi? 


812,178 


23.4 


53 3 


Chinese 


1.079,400 


21 0 


329 


2 


Filipino 


781.894 


22 6 


66.3 


Filipino 


1,051,600 


20.4 


34.5 


3 


.Innan ASA 


716,331 


20.7 


28 4 


Japanese 


766.300 


14.9 


70 


4 


Asian Indian 


387,223 


11.2 


70 4 


Vietnamese 


634.200 


12.3 


158.8 


5 


Korean 


357.393 


10.3 


81.8 


Korean 


542,400 


105 


51.8 


6 


Vietnamese 


245.025 


7.1 


9U.5 


Asian Indian 


525.600 


10.2 


357 




Other Asian 


ie5,377 


4.8 




Laotian 


218.400 


4 2 


358.0 




Laotian 


47,683 


1.4 




Kampuchean 


160.800 


3.1 


902.2 




Thai 


45,279 


1.3 




All other 


169.200 


3.3 


64.8 




Kannpuchean 


16,044 


0.5 














Pakistani 


15,792 


05 




Percent ol total U.S. population (239.447,000) 




Indonesian 


9,618 


0.3 




2.1 percent 










Hmong 


5,204 


0.2 














All other* 


26,757 


0.8 













Percent of total U.S. population (226.545,805) 
- 1.5 percent 

Sources 1980 Bureau ol the Census. (980 Census ol Population. PC80-S1-12. Asian ami Pacilic Islander Population by Stva, 
Decombsr 1983, Table B 1985 Estimates by Bulletin authors 

"includes Bangladeshi. Bhutanese. Bornoan Burmese, Celebesian Cernan Indochinese Iwo-Jiman Javanese. Malayiin. Mai- 
divian. Nepali. Okinawan. Sikkimese. Singaporean. Sii Lankan, and Asian not specified (e g.. Asian ) 



Current Numbers 
and Definition 

For our purposes, Asia inclutdes Pakistan 
and the countries lying east of it in South 
Asia, Southeast Asia, and East Asia, but 
not Soviet Asia or the Pacific Islands, As- 
ian Americans include immigrants and 
refugees from thece countries and the 
U.S.-born descendants of earlier arrivals 
living in the U.S., plus students, busi- 
nessmen, and their families from these 
countries whose "usual" residence is the 
U.S. at the time of the census (which is 
conducted on a de facto basis). Ex- 
cluded are visitors and others from Asia 
who are temporarily in the U.S. 

In this Bulletin the focus is on the six 
largest Asian American groups- 
Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese, Asian In- 
dians, Koreans, and Vietnamese. Com- 
bined, they accounted for over 95 
percent of the 3.5 million Asian Ameri- 
cans counted in the 1980 census. Their 



numbers were; Chinese, 812,000; Fili- 
pinos, 782,000; Japanese, 716,000; 
Asian Indians, 387,000; Koreans, 
357,000; and Vietnamese, 245,000 
(Table 1). Twenty-two smaller Asian 
groups were reported in the census, of 
which the largest were: Laotian, 47,700; 
Thai, 45,300; Kampuchean (Cambodi- 
an), 16,000; and Pakistani, 15,800, 

The proportion of foreign-born (immi- 
grant) Asian Americans in the six largest 
groups was oniy 28 percent for Japanese 
but about two-thirds for Chinese (63 per- 
cent) and Filipinos (66 percent) and 
higher still tor the other three groups 
(Table 1). 

Using data on immigration and refugee 
flows along with calculations of natural 
increase since the census date of April 1 , 
1980, we have estimated the Asian 
American population as cl September 
30 1985 (Table 1). These estimates— 
the most current available— indicate that 
this population increased by over 1 .6 mil- 
lion in these five and a half years, from 
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Figure 2. The Race and Anrestty Questions in the 1980 Census 

Race question 
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Ancestry question 



! 14 What it (hit perton't artcatlry? ifunttrttm about 

how t<\ report tnctury, in innrutlici fultU. 



:for ftampli < 'ro-Amtr . Cnginh. FrtrKh, Gtrman, Hondurtn, 
Huniarian. Irii/i, Iti'itn. ftmaican. Korttn, LtbOiau. Mttican, 
Ni^rton. PoMh. Oirtinitn, Vintlutltn, ttt I 



Instructions to the respondent for ancestry qutatlon 

14. Print the ancestry group with which rhe person identifies. Ancestry 
{or origin or descent/ may b« viewed as the rtstio.tAiity group, the 
lineage, or the country in which the peraon or the parson's parent: 
nr ancestors were born before their arrival in the United States. 
Parsons who are of mor-> than one oiign and who cannot identify 
with a single group should prinl their multiple ancestry (for 
exatnple, German-Irish). 



just under 3.5 million to almost 5.2 

million— an annual growth rate of over 7 
percent, This is slightly less than the 
Asian American growth rate of almost 8.8 
percent per year during the 1970s, but it 
is far higher than the annual growth rate 
of 1.1 percent for the total U.S. popu- 
lation since the 1980 census. Between 
April 1, 1980, and September 30, 1985. 
the proportion of Asian Americans in the 
total U.S. population increased from a 
litH'2 over 1.5 percent to 2.^ percer.t. 

No Asian groi.ip in the U.S. num'jered 
more than a inillion in 1980. By Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, both Chinese and Fili- 
piiios exceeded a million. The Chinese 
were still in first place with 1 ,079.400. but 
likely soon to be overtaken by Filipinos, 
with a.i estimated 1.051,600 as of this 
date and a faster growth rale. Viet- 
namese increased by over 150 percent in 
these five and a half years, from 245,025 
to 634,200, and Koreans by over 50 per- 



cent, from 357,393 to an estimated 
542,400. 

Definition 

How do sve determine who is Asian? 
There is no scientific category based on 
biologic stock. The Census Bureau's 
concept of race reflects self-Identification 
by respondents to the census question- 
naire, in 1980 the race question, appear- 
ing as number 4 on the "short" question- 
naire distributed to all households, listed 
six Asian groups among possible 
answers— Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Korean. Vietnamese, and Asian Indian— 
pUjs an "other" category for other pos- 
sible Asian responses (Figure ?.). 

This may seem a straightforward way 
to define the Asian American population 
but in practice it is not. Census data on 
race based on self-iri3ntification are sub- 
ject to changing attitudes about race; the 
same individual could report his or her 



race differently on successive censuses. 
Moreover, census procedures do not al- 
low a person to be counted as belonging 
to a mixed race, and the census gives us 
no information on how many individuals 
Indicated they were of mixed race. 

The number of Asian categories pro- 
vided for on t!ia census form has 
chan&Hd over tht? years, primarily reflect- 
ing growing populations for the different 
orouci. \- id70 data on Asian Indians 
v;erc ii'.jded in the "white" category, 
wh<it» .'^F(iiamese and many other Asian 
f .- yin V ere put in a general "other" race 
.lAHSi'ication. Such changes influence 
tri>/ ■ V . /' jrof Asian American responses 
."^ th ' : nsus race question and limit our 
''.now ^dge of Asian Am.erican growth 
end ;'iaracteristics over time. 

the first time in 1980, the Census 
H "' '; . J also asked a question on ances- 
'.ry as item 14 on the "long" question- 
nait'':> distributed to a 19 percent sample 
of all households (Figure 2). This pro- 
vide'? an additinal perspective on who 
shoiiid be considereJ Asian American. 
Here the Bureau did accept and tabulate 
multiple responses, so that the total 
number of Asians measured by ancestry 
is greater than the total identified by race. 
For example, the sample questionnaire 
indicated over 894,000 persons of Chi- 
nese ancestry, whereas only 812,200 
Chinese were identified as being of 
Chinese rare from answers to question 4 
in the 100 percent questionnaire These 
differences reflect individuals' own identi- 
fication with an ethnic origin, which may 
be different from their view of "race" or 
the country where they were born. The 
ancestry question is open-ended; the 
race question is not. (For example, 
22,330 persons identified from the an- 
cestry question as ethnic Chinese placed 
themselves in the Vietnamese category 
in answers to the "race" question, pre- 
sumably because they were born in Viet- 
nam ) After taking these differences into 
consideration, there seems to be a good 
correspondence between the concepts 
of Asian race and Asian ancestry. Pub- 
lished census tabulations use the con- 



cept of race, and that is the one we rely 
on for this Bulletin. 

How the IS umbers 
Grew 

Between the censuses of 1 970 and 1 980, 
a decade in which the total U.S. popu- 
lation increased by only 1 1 percent, the 
Asian American population soared by 
141 percent. Some Asian groups grew 
much faster than that. This dramatic in- 
crease took many people by surprise, but 
it should not have. It was a direct result of 
changes in U.S. immigration law enacted 
in 1965, plus admission of refugees from 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos following 
the downfall of Saigon in April 1975. Al- 
though the trend was new, the immigrant 
influx— if not that of refugees— fit historic 
patterns. 

The growth of the Asian American 
population is intimately linked with the 
history of immigration policy for Asians. 
This policy has moved in sudden starts 
and stops along with changes in social 
attitudes and the U.S. economy, plus un- 
foreseen events like the U.S. defeat in 
Vietnam. The desire of U.S. employers 
for cheap labor often has vied with the 
I'nimosity of "nativists" toward Asian 
immigrants who were so unlike the domi- 
nant European-origin population. 

Successive waves of Asian immigrants 
from different countries have influenced 
the relative size of different Asian groups 
throughout this century. In 1900, for ex- 
ample, Chinese were 58 percent and 
Japanese 42 percent of Asians counted 
in the census and were virtually the only 
Asians in the country (Table 2, page 8). 
By 1920 the share of Chinese had 
dropped to 26 percent, Japanese stood 
at 66 percent, and Filipinos had in- 
creased from zero to 8 percent. At the 
time of 'he 1980 census, Japanese had 
dropped to only 21 percent, while Fili- 
pinos had risen almost equal to the Chi- 
nese at 23 percent (Table 1 ). Asian Indi- 
ans were 11 percent in 1980, Koreans 10 
percent, and Vietnamese 7 percent—- 



Table 2. Total U.S. and Asian American Population; 1900-1980 

(Numbers enumerated at census dates) 



Census 
year 


Total U S 


Toim Asian" 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino" 


Korean 


Asian 
Indian 


Vielnamese 


Other 


1900 


76,212,168 


204,462 


85,716 


113,746 












1910 


92,228,531 


257,480 


152,745 


94 414 


2,767 


5,008 


2,546 






1920 


106,021,568 


341,131 


220,596 


85,202 


26,634 


6,181 


2,495 




23 


1930 


123,202.660 


500,902 


278,743 


102,159 


108,424 


8,332 


3,130 




114 


1940 


132,165,129 


500,957 


285,115 


106,334 


98,535 


8,568 


2,405 






1950 


151,325.798 


603,121 


326,379 


150,005 


122,707 


7,030' 








1960 


179,323,175 


877,934 


464 332 


237,292 


176,310 










1970 


203,211,926 


1,429,562 


591,290 


436,062 


343,060 


69,150" 








1980 


226.545.805 


3,466.421 


716,331 


812,178 


781,894 


357,393 


387,223 


245,025 


166,377 



Sources: Bureau ollhe Census. 1980 Census of Population, PC60■■^■B^ . General Fopulaiion Characteristics. May 1903 Table 40 
and various census volumes fur the years shown. 

•included with other races' lor the U.S. In 1900 and for Al, sKa In 1920 and 1950 
"Total for Asian groups shown only. 
'Data for Hawaii only 
''Excludes Korsans In Alaska. 

Note: Data for 1 980 in this table are from a sam|, e and do not exactly agree with 1980 census data (or Asian population published in 
the above-ciled Census Bureau olume (rom the 100 percent tabulations, which were' Japanese. 700.794: Chinese 806 040' 
Filipino, 774,652; Korean, 354,593; Asian Indian, 361,531; VietnHniese, 261.729 



groups with almost no representation in 
the U.S. before the 1960s. 

The history of Asian Amencans begins 
essentially with the arriva, after 1849 of 
Chinese recruited to work in California, 
the beginning of a large influx touched off 
by the gold rush. The number grew 
rapidly, with thousands working on con- 
struction of the transcontinental railroads 
in the 1860s. Agitation against the Chi- 
nese appeared and grew during the 
1870s, especially in California where 
they became victims of special taxes, 
rioting, and an anti-Chinese law, passed 
in 1879. In 1882 Congress passed the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, which essentially 
banned immigration of Chinese into the 
U,S, 

One result of the anti-Chinese sen- 
timent was the substitution of vJapanese 
workers for Chinese. The 1900 census 
counted close to 86,000 Japanese, along 
with some 119,000 Chine e. These 
totals for the first time inoluaed Hawaii, 
which was annexed in 1898, increasing 
the Asian population of the U,S. by 
87.000. 

By the 1910 census, thn number of 
Chinese had actually c'eclinf-fJ to 94,000. 
This census counted 5. OOP <oreans, but 
the Korean government hit ended emi 



gration in 1905 and the number of Ko- 
reans did not rise much above this figure 
until the 1960s. In 1985 Koreans in the 
U,S. number over half a million (Table 
1)— evidence of the important impact re- 
cent immigration policies have had on 
the growth of Ame.ica's Asian popu- 
lation. 

In 1906, 160 Filipinos were recruited 
for work in the Hawaiian sugar plan- 
tations. The U.S. had annexed the Phil- 
ippines in 1898 and until 1934, Filipinos 
were allowed to move freely into the 
country as U.S. nationals. By 1930 they 
numbered 108,000— more than the 
102,000 Chinese. Filipino immigration 
dropped to a trickle during the depression 
of the 1930s and the next two decades, 
but picked up rapidly with the 1965 immi- 
gration law change. Since 1960 more im- 
migrants have arrived from the Philippines 
than from any other country except Mex- 
ic:,' and by 1985, as noted, Filipinos had 
almost displaced Chinese as the largest 
Asian American group. 

Strict immigration laws of the 1920s vir- 
tually halted Asian irTimigration into the 
U.S. The 1924 National Ongins Act, de- 
signed mainly to reduce immigration from 
South and East Europe in favor of North- 
western Europeans, also set a quota for 
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Asians at virtually zero. By 1943 the quota 
had risen only to 105 for Chinese. 

Immigration from all sources was low 
during the depression of the 1930s. In 
1940, as in 1930, the census counted 
about 490,000 Asian Americans. By 1960 
the number had risen to 878,000, partly 
due to some easing of Asian immigration 
permitted with the IVIcCarran-Walter Act of 
195: With the baby boom of the 1950s 
the U.S. population was growing rapidly, 
so the growing number of Asians among 
the total population attracted no attention. 

Then immigration policy was liberalized 
in 1965 and Asian immigration sl<yrocketed. 
The 1965 law, taking effect in 1968, abol- 
ished the national origins quota system in 
favor of one giving preference to family 
members of persons already in the U.S. 
and workers with skills needed in the U.S. 
For the Eastern hemisphere (which in- 
cludes Asia), the annual quota was set at 
170,000, with no more than 20,000 from 
anyone country. The Western hemisphere 
overall quota was 1 20,000, with no country 
restriction until an amendment of 1976 
when the 20,000 annual per-country limit 
also applied. Currently, the worldwide an- 
nual quota for legal immigrants is 270,000, 
with 20,000 from any one country, Also 
admitted beyond this numerical limitation 
are spouses, parents, and unmarried chil- 
dren under age 21 of U.S. citizens, plus 
refugees. By 1981, with soaring numbers 
of refugee admissions, some 60 percent of 
Asian immigrants admitted to the U.S. 
came outside the numerical limitation, in 
contrast, for example, to 52 percent of im- 
migrants from Europe and 28 percent of 
those from South America,^ Further, by 
1981, most Asians counted as immigrants 
were not newly arrived in Los Angeles' 
LAX Airport or New York's Kennedy Air- 
port, but persons already in the U.S. who 
had come earlier either as refugees or as 
tourists, businesspeople, or studetits with 
nonimmigrant visas and had their status 
adjusted to permanent resident ummi- 
grant) status without leaving the country. 

Between April and December of 1975, 
the U,S. admitted the first great wave of 
Indochinese refugees in the aftermath of 




Indochinese refugees learn about American ways. 
Over 700,000 Southeast Asit>n refugees have ar- 
rived in the U.S. since th ? end of the Vietnam War in 
April 1975. 



defeat in the Vietnam War— some 1 30,400 
altogether, with 125,000 from Vietnam it- 
self.^ The number dropped to 17.000 over 
the next two years. Then from 1978 it 
surged again as hundreds of thousands of 
"boat people" fled from Vietnam and Cam- 
bodians (Kampucheans) and Laotians es- 
caped overland and the U.S. agreed to 
accept first 7,000 and then 14,000 lefu- 
gees a month to relieve desperate condi- 
tions in refugee camps. This second wave 
peaked in fiscal year 1980 (October 1, 
1979-September 30, 1980) with the arrival 
of 1 i6.700 Indochinese refugees, 95,200 
from Vietnam. These and later Indochi- 
nese refugees were admitted under the 
Refugee Act of 1980. which took effect 
April 1 , 1 980, the same day as the census, 
and thus most were not counted in the 
1980 census. By the end of September 
1984, some 711,000 Southeast Asian 
refugees had arrived in the U.S. since April 
1975 and they represented almost one 
Asian American in seven.'' 

Since 1981 the number of Indochinese 
refugees admitted annually has not quite 
eo'ialed the quotas set under the Refugee 
Act, which tiave ranged from 168.000 in 
fiscal year 1981 down to 50,000 in fiscal 



year 1385. By the end of May 1985, the 
number of refugees still awaiting resettle- 
ment from camps in Southeast Asia was 
down to 155,000.^ However, immigration 
from Indochina is likely to continue at sub- 
stantial levels. Under the Orcerly Depar- 
ture Program agreed to by the U.S. and 
Vietnam in 1980, several thousand Viet- 
namese a year are eligible to enter the 
U.S. as immigrants, in addition to refu- 
gees. Also, more and more Indochinese 
refugees are obtaining U.S. citizenship, for 
which they are eligible after five years in 
the U.S. if they have meanwhile adjusted 
to permanent resident status, which they 
may do after one year. Like other new U.S. 
citizens among recent Asian immigrants, 
they are quickly following up on their right 
to bring in immediate relatives who do not 
count in the 20,000 per-country annual 
immigrant quotas, as well as other close 
relatives high on the preference list for 
numerically limited immigrants. 

As the number of Asian immigrants 
soared after 1965, U.S. fertility began to 
subside after the baby-boom years of 
1947-1964. Immigration from Europe also 
dropped as low fertility rates there re- 
moved sources of potential immigrants. 
These trends virtually guaranteed that 
Asian Americans would increase their 
share and visibility in the U.S. population. 

In 1965 only 20,700 Asians (from all 
countries of Asia) were admitted to the 
U.S., compared to 114,000 Europeans. In 
fiscal year 1984 (ending September 30, 
1984), according to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Europeans admit- 
ted as immigrants had dropped to 64,000, 
while the number for Asians was up to 
256,300.^ 

Between 1960 and 1970, the combined 
growth rate for Chinese. Japanese, and 
Filipinos in the U.S. was 4.5 percent a 
year, higher than for any other intercensal 
decade since the turn of the century. In the 
next decade, from 1 970 to 1980, the aver- 
age growth rate for Chinese, Japanese. 
Filipinos, and Koreans rose to over 6 per- 
cent. Recent growth has been high for all 
six major Asian groups except the Japa- 
nese. Japanese are not immigrating to the 



TahU' 3. Total U.S. ami Asian 
Anu'riran Population^ by 
Ref^ion; l<m> 

(Percent distribullon) 



Region 



Populalion 


Norlheasl 


Midwesi 


South 


West 


Total U.S. 


21.7 


260 


33.3 


19.1 


Total Asian" 


17.1 


12.3 


14.2 


56.4 


Japanese 


6.5 


6.5 


66 


80.3 


Chinese 


268 


92 


11.3 


52 7 


Filipino 


9.9 


10 4 


11.0 


68.8 


Korean 


19.1 


18 1 


19 9 


42.9 


Asian Indian 


V2 


23.1 


23.4 


19.2 


Vietnamese 


9.0 


13.4 


31.4 


46.2 



Sourcos Bureau ol (he Census. 1980 Census ot Population. 
PC80-1-B1. General Population Characteristics. Table S3, 
and PC80-SM2. Asian and Pacilic Islander Population by 
State, Tables 1 and 4. 

'Includes all Asian Americans: not |usl those listed sepa- 
rately. 

U.S. in large numbers today, while immi- 
gration is high from the Philippines, Korea, 
India, China (including the People's Re- 
public of China, Taiwan, and Hong Kong), 
and, of course. Vietnam. Some 43 percent 
of Asians in the six major groups who were 
counted In the 1980 census said they had 
immigrated into th's country since 1970. 
Immigration has been a driving force be- 
hind the increase in the size of the Asian 
American population and, barring new re- 
strictive immigration legislation, this trend 
is likely to continue. 

Where Asian 
Americans Live 

Asian Americans are far more con- 
centrated geographically than the gen- 
eral U.S. population. The 1980 census 
found 56 oercent of Asian Americans liv- 
ing in the West (which includes Hawaii), 
compared with just 17 percent of all 
Americans, and only 14 percent of Asian 
Americans in the South, versus 33 per- 
cent of all Americans (Table 3). 

These regional patterns, however, 
vary among the different groups. Japa- 
nese and Filipinos are especl.illy con- 
centrated in the West, and more than half 
of Chinese Americans also live there, but 
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only one in five Asian Indians. Only 17 
percent of all Asian Americans live in the 
Northeast, but 27 percent of Chinese and 
34 percent of Asian Indians, compared 
with 22 percent of all Americans. Ko- 
reans, although 43 percent live in the 
West, are distributed most similarly to the 
total population. Vietnamese, found in 
relatively large numbPis in the Sou'h 
(especially Texas, Louisiana, and Vii- 
ginia), are more widely distributed than 
the other five major Asian American 
groups because the aim of the refugee 
resettlement program has been to dis- 
perse refugees about the country in an 
effort to speed their assimilation and 
lessen the impact on American communi- 
ties of large groups arriving at one time. 
The largest share, however, were settled 
in California and many refugees have 
later moved there to be with relatives and 
friends. 

Asian Americans are even more clus- 
tered in just a few states. At the time of 
the 1980 census, nearly 59 percent lived 
In California. Hawaii, and New York, and 
only four other states had 100,000 or 



more — Illinois, Texas, New Jersey, and 
Washington (Table 4) California is the 
first-ranking state for hoth Asian Ameri- 
cans and Americans in general but in 
1980, 36 percent of Asian Americans 
lived there, compared to 10 percent of 
the total U.S. population. The difference 
was even greater in Hawaii, with 13 per- 
cent of Asian Americans but only 0,4 
percent of all Americans counted in 
1980. Nearly half the populatior. of Ha- 
waii is Asian. California, the state with 
the next nighest proportion of Asian 
Americans in its population, is just 5.3 
percent Asian. 

Except for Asian Indians, California 
has the highest proportion among the six 
largest Asian American groups, espe- 
cially for Filipinos (46 percent) and Chi- 
nese (40 percent). Nine percent of all 
Asian Americans live in New York, but 
twice that proportion of Chinese and 
Asian Indians. Japanese are most heav- 
ily concentrated in Hawaii, with twice the 
representation of Filipinos and almost 
five times that of Chinese. 

While Asian Americans are still heavily 



Table 4. Sfveti States tvilh 100,000 or More Asian Ainerieaiis in 

im) 

(Population rumbers in thousands) 





Total U S 


Tol,il 










A!iian 




Area 


population 


Asian' 


Jnpanoso 


Chmrsp 


hilipinti 


Koruan 


Inrtiiin 


ViolMiimese 


United States 


226.546 


3,466 


716 


812 


702 


357 


387 


245 


Percent 


100,0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100,0 


100 0 


100.0 


100,0 


Caiilornia 


23,668 


1,247 


269 


326 


358 


103 


60 


85 


Percent 


10.4 


36 0 


37,5 


40,1 


45 8 


28.7 


15.4 


34.8 


Hawaii 


965 


^■53 


240 


56 


132 


17 


1 


3 


Percent 


0 4 


13 1 


33 !j 


6,9 


16 9 


4 9 


0 2 


1.4 


New York 


17, 558 


328 


25 


147 


36 


33 


68 


6 


Percent 


7.8 


9 4 


3 ,. 


18 1 


4.6 


9 3 


17 5 


24 


Illinois 


1 1,427 


171 


18 




44 


24 


37 


6 


Percent 


5,0 


4,9 


2,b 


3 6 


5 7 


6 8 


9 7 


?6 


Texas 


14.229 


130 


12 


27 


16 


14 


23 


28 


Percent 


6 3 


3 7 


1 7 


3 3 


2 0 


3 9 


6 0 


11.3 


New Jersey 




108 


10 


?;! 


7^ 


13 


31 


3 


Percent 


3,3 


3 1 


1,4 


2 9 


3 1 


3 7 


7 0 


1.2 


Washington 


4,132 


105 


.^7 


IR 


26 


13 


4 


9 


Percent 


1 8 


3 0 


3 8 


22 


,3 3 


.3 8 


1 1 


36 



Sources Bui6au ol lh« Cnnsus !9fl(l C«n.si/s PupulHlmn. f'CflO 1 H1, (lrni'r,<l I'nfiiflrtliuii Chill. icti'iislii/t, 
PC80 S1-1?, Asian anil Par.ilir. Isli.nilpr ropiiLilion tiy SInlv ] -t 
"Includfis all A.nan Amencans; ncit |ijs( Ihos ) listed r.opiifaldly 



liililt! UM, iinci 
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concentrated in the West, the 1970s 
brought their distribution among the 
country's four regions closer to that of the 
population in general. For the U.S. popu- 
lation as a whole, the proportions living in 
the Northeast and Midwest fell from 1970 
to 1980 and rose in the South and West. 
For Asian Americans, the share living n 
the West fell to below 60 percent, whi e 
the share for all other regions rose. The 
South was the biggest proportionate 
gainer, 

These changes were due primarily to 
internal migration and especially to 
settlement patterns of new immigrants. 
Over 90 percent of the growth of the 
Asian American population in the West 
and South was due to immigration from 
out of the country and less than 10 per- 
cent to net internal migration. The North- 
east and Midwest actually lost Asian 
Americans through net internal migration 
but gained overall because of the large 
influx of newly arriving immigrants. The 
largest streams of Asian Americans mov- 
ing between regions during the 1970s 
were toward the West, but internal migra- 
tion had more impact in the South be- 
cause its initial Asian American popu- 
lation was so much smaller than that of 
the West. 

IJrhan du vHers 

Asian Americans are far more metropoli- 
tan than Americafis as a whole. In 1980, 
92 percent in the six major groups were 
living in standard metro|)Olitan statistical 
areas, with the proportion close to 96 
percent in the Northeast, 93 percent in 
the West, and 89 percent in the Midwest 
and South.' For the total population, the 
proportions were 75 percent overall. 85 
percent in the Northeast, 83 percent in 
the West, 71 percent in the Midwest, and 
67 percent in the South. Among the dif- 
ferent Asian American groups, Japanese 
are the least metropolitan, at 89 percent, 
and Chinese the most, at 96 petcent, 

Just four metropolitan areas, however, 
had 50,000 Asians of any one ethnicity in 
1980. There were more than 50,000 Chi- 
nese in all four— San Fr«incisco, Honolu- 



lu, New York, and Los Angeles—and 
similar concentrations of Japanese in 
Honolulu and Los Angeles. Filipinos in 
Los Angeles. San Francisco, and Hono- 
lulu, and Koreans in Los Angeles." 

One reason Asian Americans are so 
metropolitan is that so many are recent 
immigrants. Immigrants traditionally flock 
to cities; later generations are distributed 
more evenly. This pattern is likely to be 
repeated with Asian Americans as immi- 
grants make up smaller and smaller pro- 
portions of their populations. 

Age and Sex 
Composition 

Immigration and different immigration 
histories are also strongly reflected in the 
age and sex composition of the Asian 
American population, which differs from 
that of the general U.S. population and 
among the different Asian groups, 

Afit' (liffvrt'tK'vs 

In 1980 the median age— the point which 
divides a population into older and 
yo'jnger halves— was 30 for the U S. 
population as a whole (Table 5), The me- 
dian age was much higher than this for 
Japanese Americans (33,5), almost the 
same for Asian Indians (30.1) and Chi- 
nese (29.6), and lower for Filipinos (28.5) 
and Koreans (26.0) and especially Viet- 
namese (21.5). For companson, the me- 
dian age in 1980 for white Americans 
was 31,3, for blacks, 24.9, and for His- 
panics, 23.2. 

The Japanese median age is high be- 
cause of low fertility and high life expec- 
tancy, but also because the Japanese 
population is not much affected by recent 
high levels of immigration. The low me- 
dian age for Vietnamese primarily re- 
flects their recent arrival in America, 
since young people are more likely than 
older people to migrate. Although the 
Chinese and Asian Indians have median 
ages close to that of the general popu- 
lation, their age structures are quite dif- 
ferent because tney have different his- 
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Tahlv 5. Mi'iHun AfU's ofV.S., 
Wliitc^ Hlavk\ Hi.s/KiHir, ami 
Asian Anwnran Populations: 

1 9m) 











PopuliiliOn 






Fomrti" 


Total U S 


30 0 


28 8 


31 2 


While 


31.3 


30 0 


32 5 


Olank 


24 9 


23 5 


26 1 


Hispanic 


23 2 


22.6 


23.8 


Japanese 


33,5 


310 


35 9 


Chinese 


29 6 


29 4 


29.8 


Filipino 


28.5 


27.7 


29 1 


Korean 


26 0 


23 3 


27 1 


Asian Indian 


30 1 


30 2 


30.1 


Vietnamese 


21.5 


20.6 


22.7 



Sources' Asian Americans Bureau ol llif Census speci,il 
labulalions ol liie Asian Amnnc.in pofiulfilion counlnd m Ihi' 
1980 census. 1984. unpublishod All oltiPt Bureau ol thn 
Census, rsao Census ol PvpMmn. HC80-1-B1. Gener.i/ 
Populalion Characteristics, Table 41 



tories of births, deaths, and especially 
immigration. 

These age structure differences are 
graphically illustrated in the age-sex 
population pyramids shown in Figure 3 
(pages 14-15). The pyramid for the U.S. 
population as a whole in 1980 is shaped 
most by fertility and little by immigration. 
The low-fertility years of the 1930s ac- 
count for the relatively small group of 
people aged 40-49 in 1980. The waxing 
and waning of the baby boom, which 
peaked from 1955 to 19-4, is evident in 
the bulge at ages 15-24 and tho con- 
striction at younger ages. In contrast, the 
relatively greater numbers of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos in the oldest age 
groups reflect the immigrants from these 
countries earlier in the century who are 
now reaching the ^nd of their lifespans. 
The high proportion of Vietnamese under 
age 25 reflects the waves of young refu- 
gees since 1975. America has virtually 
no older Vietnamese because almost no 
Vietnamese immigrated to the U.S. be- 
fore the 1970s. 

The pyramids for the six major Asian 
groups are divided into three parts which 
help reveal the factors behind these age 
structure differences: the native-born 
(white core of each pyramid), immigrants 



arriving before 1970 (lighter part of the 
red colored areas); and immigrants arriv- 
ing from 1970 to 1980 (darker colored 
areas). The distinction between native- 
born and immigrants shows that almost 
all Vietnamese in the U.S. are immi- 
grants, while relatively few Japanese 
Americans alive in 1980 came to this 
country as immigrants. The two-part 
shading in the immigrant portion of the 
pyramids highlights the importance of the 
■•965 legislation that opened the door to 
Asian immigration. Through the door 
have come thousands of Asians in their 
twrnties and thirties. The white bars at 
the youngest ages include the U.S. -born 
children of these post-1965 immigrants. 

The native-born populations of Japa- 
nese, and Chinese to a lesser degree, 
are comprised of the children of two 
"wave?" of immigration. Each pyramid 
has no' '.hie native-born populations both 
at older ages (descendants of the earliest 
immigrants) and younger ages (the chil- 
dren of post-World Wa II immigrants). 
However, the Chinese, bui not the Japa- 
nese, have come in large numbers since 
1965. This, combined with fairly low 
births per wcman in both groups, h'js re- 
sulted in a rising number of native-born 
jhildren ages zero to 14 among Chinese 
but a falling number for Japanese Ameri- 
cans. 

Filipinos and Koreans have also come 
in two waves, before and after World War 
II, but their pyramids show little bulge in 
the native-boin at older ages. This is be- 
cause most of the early Filipino immi- 
grants were unaccompanied males who 
never married (see the male bulge for 
early Filipino immigrants at the top of the 
pyramid). For the Koreans, the pyramid 
siiows— as already noted— that the pre- 
World War II immigrantj were few Asian 
Indian and Vietnamese native-born 
populations are distributed as might be 
expected of groups with heavy recent 
immigration which has included relatively 
large numbers ot adults in the child- 
bearing ages, that is, wide bars of chil- 
drer; in the youngest ages. (The apparent 
large numbers of older native-born Asian 
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Figure :i. Afge-Sex Composition of llw Six Major Asian Anwrivan 
Croups^ hy Pcriofl of Immigration, and Total II, S, Population: 1980 
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Indian females are the product of an error 
in the census, we suspect.) 

Among the foreign-born, Japanese 
show the highest proportions of pre-1970 
immigrants, clustered at the older ages. 
Chinese and Filipinos show the effects of 
their long immigration histories, but with 
much more evidence of 1970-80 immi- 
gration. Pyramids tor Koreans and Asian 
Indians show aging groups of pro-1970 
immigrants, heavily female amonp Kore- 
ans and heavily male among Asian Indi- 
ans, 

Koreans and Asian Indians also show 
high proportions of 1970-80 immigrants 
but the Vietnamese pyramid is mos 
dominated by the effects of recent immi 
gration. The pyramids of these three 
groups will be shaped by heavy recen 
immigration for a long time. But eventu 
ally, even if immigration continues at high 
levels, their pyramids will come to resem 
ble those of the Chinese and Filipinos 
with greater proportions of earlier immi 
grants and native-born. 
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The large numbers of Vietnamese in or 
about to enter the prime childbearing 
ages of the twenties and early thirties, 
portend a large number of Vietnamese 
births in the near future and a rapid in- 
crease in the number of Vietnamese 
Americans, especially since the birth rate 
of Vietnamese women is relatively high, 
as noted later. In addition to the Viet- 
namese, the broad bases of their py- 
ramids suggest that the number of 
U.S. -born Filipinos, Koreans, and Asian 
Indians should grow more rapidly than 
will native-born Japanese or Chinese, 

The Japanese age structure may pose 
problems for Japanese families in the fu- 
ture. When the relatively small numbers 
of Japanese Americans who were chil- 
dren and teenagers in 1980 grow older, 
they may have to support a much larger 
number of elderly Japanese who were 
aged 20-34 in 1980. This problem mirrors 
that of the total U.S. population when the 
baby-boom generation retires. Moreover, 
the relationships of native-born children 
and their elders are not always smooth 
because of the clash of cultures, Here 
the situation of Vietnamese is probably 
the extreme. Theie may be turbulsnt 
times ahead for the families of America's 
newest Asian arrivals. 

.Spjr differvuves 

In 1980, in the U.S. population as a 
whole, the median age was higher tor 
females (31.2) than for males (28.8), re- 
flecting the fact that in most populations, 
women live longer than men (Table 5, 
page 13). This pattern was true also for 
the major Asian American groups, except 
Asian Indians, where the median ages 
were virtually equal at 30.1 for females 
and 30.2 for males, However, the female- 
male differences in median age were 
35.9 to 31 .0 among Japanese Americans 
and 27.1 to 23.3 among Korean Ameri- 
cans—gaps much greater than for the 
U.S. population as a whole in 1980 and in 
Japan and Korea today. This could be 
because many of the older Japanese and 
Korean immigrants now in the U.S. c ime 
as wives of American men who serv';d in 
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the armed <orces in Asia during and after 
World War II and the Korean War of 
1950- >3. 

Female-dominant immigration also 
explains why these two groups have 
much lower numbers of males per 100 
females than the U.S. average. In 1980 
the male-female sex ratio was 84.5 for 
Japanese Americans and 71.5 for Ko- 
reans, compared to 94.5 for the U.S. 
population as a whole. On the other 
hand, male-dominant immigration, espe- 
cially in the ten years before the 1980 
census, was reflected in the unusual sex 
ratios of Asian American groups that 
were above 100: 107.2 for Asian Indians 
and 107.6 for Vietnamese. 

Immigration can have startling effects 
on the sex ratiO of a population. In 1900 
the sex ratio for Chinese in the U.S. was 
1,385 males per 100 females because 
Chinese immigration had been so heavily 
male in the preceding 50 years. Among 
Filipinos, the sex ratio was still 123.4 in 
1970, a lingering result of heavy male 
immigration early in the century. By 
1980, however, many of these elderly 
single male Filipinos had died and the 
sex ratio had fallen below 100. As with 
age structure, sex ratios of Asian Ameri- 
'^ans will continue to change in the future 
in response to immigration patterns. 

Fertility 

Currently it is difficult to calculate the 
more common fertility rates for Asian 
Americans because race is defined dif- 
ferently by the registration system which 
records births and the Census Bureau 
which counts numbers of women in the 
childbearing ages. However, some clues 
on fertility can be gleaned from the cen- 
sus question on the number of children 
ever born asked of female respondents, 
which automatically classifies each re- 
ported child by the race of the mother. 

In contrast to Hispanics, America's 
other large minority with many recent 
immigrants, the fertility of most Asian 
Amencans is not high by current Ameh- 
can standards. In 1980 the average 
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Fiifurc 4. Children Ever Born per 1 MOO U.S., White, Bhtrk, 
Hispuniv, and Asian Anieriran Women Affed 15- 1 4; 19ft0 

(Age-standardized rates") 
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Sources Bureau ol the Census. 1980 Census ol Population. PC80-1-Ct. General Socia/ and Fconomic Chaiaclenslics. March 
1984 Tables 84 and 131. and special unjniblished tabulations of the Asian Ametican population 

'These rales are standardized on the aqe distribution o( all Asian Anu>rican women in 19tin so that comparisons are not atlecled by 
dillerences in age composition among the diilerent populations 



number of children ever born for all Asian 
American women aged 15-44 was 1,164 
per 1,000 women (Figure 4). This war; 
lower than the figures for women of all 
races, 1.429, and for whites, 1,358, and 
far lower than the figures of 1,806 for 
blacks and 1,817 for Hispanics. (These 
figures are age-standardized. See note 
at the bottom of Figure 4.) 

Among Asian Americans, the figure 
was highest for Vietnamese, 1.785. 
which was close to the figures for His- 
panic c.nd black women. All other groups 
were much lower and below the figures 
for both U.S. women as a whole and 
white women: somewhat above 1,200 
children per 1.000 women aged 15-44 
among Asian Indians and Filipinos, 1 ,139 
for Koreans, 1,020 fur Chinese, and jusi 
912 for Japanese American women. 



One important factor in explaining dif- 
ferential fertility is place of birth. In the 
past among ethnic minorities in the U.S., 
the fertility of the native- or U.S. -born 
who have become assimilated has tend- 
ed to resemble that of the white majority 
and has been lower than that of foreign- 
born immigrants in these groups.^ Re- 
cent immigrants bring with them the val- 
ues and behavior of the cultures they left 
behind, including traditional preferences 
for large families which are typical in 
some countries of origin, such as the 
Philippines and Vietnam, though not 
Japan. Migrants, however, may have 
lower fertility than those left behind. Also, 
a recent study of Indochinese refugees in 
San Diego county, California, revealed 
lower fertility among the highly educated, 
urbanized, and often professional refu- 
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Table 6. Fertility ofV.S. and Asian American Women Aged 25-34, 
by NatiiHty and Education: 1980 



(Children ever born per 1,000 women) 


Mothers' 
characierislico 


Total U.S. 


Total 
Asian* 


Japanesu 


Chinose 


F-ilipino 


Korean 


Asian 

Indian 


Vietnamese 


Total 


1,476 


1,201 


908 


939 


1.27C 


1,244 


1,336 


1,775 


Nativity 


















Native-born 




951 


768 


669 


1.520 


996 


1,343 


1,608 


Foreign-born 




1,268 


1,104 


1.024 


1,227 


1,252 


1.336 


1,777 


years o^ schooling 


















Less than 9 


2.348 


2.030 


1,119 


1.766 


1,839 


1,246 


2.233 


2,543 


9-12 


1.764 


1.509 


1,342 


1.318 


1,723 


1,288 


1,574 


1,834 


13-16 


1.106 


992 


807 


763 


1.144 


1,186 


1,293 


1,033 


1 7 or more 


620 


726 


466 


538 


801 


903 


1.055 


847 



Sources. Bureau ol the Census. 1980 Census ol Population. PC801D1 A. Detailed ''opulationCharaclenatics. March 1984. Table 
271 . PC80-1 C 1 Genera/ Social and Economic Characlenslics. Tables 84 and 1 31 , and spec al unpublished tabulations ol the Asian 
American population. 

'Includes all Asian Americans: not iust those listed separately 

gees who arrived in the first wave of 
1975-77 than among the much more ru- 
ral farmers and fisherfolk who came in 
the second refugee wave, generally too 
late to be counted in the April 1, 1980, 
census. '° 

Some of these differences are evident 
in the 1980 census data in Table 6 on 
children ever born per 1,000 women in 
the prime childbearing ages of 25-34. 
The average for the native-born among 
Asian Americans as a whole, 951, is 
much lower than the average for the 
foreign-born, 1,268, The differential is in 
the same direction for all the major Asian 
American groups except Filipinos and 
Asian Indians. Neveilheless, among all 
groups except Vietnamese, the figures 
for the foreign-born are still below the 
figure for all U.S. women, 1,476, and for 
white women aged 25-34, which was 
1 ,404. 

Table 6 also shows fertility by mother's 
education, another important factor as- 
sociated with fertility differentials. Typi- 
cally, the hig'ier a woman's education, 
the lower her fertility. In 198C the aver- 
age number of children per 1,000 U.S. 
women aged 25-34 with more than four 
years of college (17 or more years of 
schooling) was just 620 compared to the 
average of 2,348 for women with less 
than nine years of education. Among 
Asian Americans, only Japanese and Ko- 



reans at lower levels of education show 
any deviation from this usual pattern, 

What of future trends in Asian Ameri- 
can fertility? The 1980 census data indi- 
cate that for all but the most recently ar- 
rived group, the Vietnamese, fertility Is 
already below the level for white Ameri- 
cans, but some differences remain 
among the different groups even after 
controlling for nativity (whether or not 
born in the U.S.) and education. These 
differences might be expectrd to persist 
according to unique economic circum- 
stances and cultural values, such as Fili- 
pino Catholicism, which might mean 
slightly higher fertility for Filipinos than 
other Asian Americans. But all groups 
should have relatively low fertility be- 
cause of the continued striving for up- 
ward mobility an i success that char- 
acterizes Asian Americans. This should 
be true ev'3ntually also for the Viet- 
namese as they become established and 
assimilated and immigrants make up a 
smaller proportion of the total Viet- 
namese population— a proportion that 
was 91 percent among Vietnamese 
counted in the 1980 census (see Table 1 , 
page 5). The San Diego study of In- 
dochinese refugees found that fertility did 
become lower when socioeconomic 
a <aptatlon was greater: refugees with 
the highest family income had the lowest 
fertility since arhvlnq In the U.S. 
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Mortality and 
Health 

Reliable national data on the health and 
mortality of Asian Americans as a whole 
are difficult to obtain because of prob- 
lems of relating vital statistics and cen- 
sus dat^ with different "^ules for defining 
race ana because the groups are still too 
small to yield statistically reliable data in 
national sample surveys. But evidence 
from specialized surveys indicates that 
Asian Americans' health and mortality 
levels rapidly approach those of the gen- 
eral population as the groups assimilate 
and that life expectancy for the long- 
established Japanese and Chinese is 
higher than for white Americans. 

Life expectancy 

A long series of data from Hawaii, where 
Asians now comprise nearly half the 
population, shows that in 1920, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Filipinos had lower 
life expectancy than 'yhltes. but Japa- 
nese and Chinese life expectancy sur- 
passed that of whites by 1940, an 
achievement also recorded for Filipinos, 
though not till 1980 (Table 7). In 1980 life 
expectancy at birth was highest for Chi- 
nese in Hawaii, 80,2 years, followed by 
Japanese, 79.7, Filipinos, 78,8, and 
whites, 76.4. 

In 1960 in California, Japanese life ex- 
pectancy was estimated to be 77.9 
years, slightly higher than in Hawaii in 
1960, 75.7, and also higher than for Chi- 
nese and whites (Table 7). Centered also 
on 1960, a classic study of differential 
mortality by University of Chicago demo- 
graphers Evelyn Kitagawa and Philip 
Hauser— the only truly national study of 
mortality to include data on Asian 
Americans— also found life expectancy 
highest for Japanese— 77.4 years for 
males and females combined, versus 
71.2 for whites (Table 7), Among males, 
the figures were 74 for Japanese versus 
68 for whites, and among females, 80 for 
Japanese and 75 for whites, Kitagawa 
and Hauser remarked of their study: 
"Perhaps the most striking linding is the 



Table 7. Life Expecfancy at 
Birth of Whites^ Japanese^ 
Chinese^ and Filipinos: 
Hatvaii, I920-19H0; 

California and (/.S., 1960 

(Combined sexes) 



year 


White 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 






Hawaii 






1920 


56,6 


50 5 


538 


28.1 


1930 


61.9 


60 1 


60.1 


46.1 


1940 


64.0 


66.3 


65.3 


56.9 


1950 


69 2 


72 6 


69 7 


69.1 


1960 


72.8 


75,7 


74.1 


71,5 


1970 


73.2 


774 


76,1 


72.6 


19B0 


76.4 


79.7 


80.2 


78.8 






California 






1960 


71,3* 


77.9« 


72.9* 








United States 






1960 


71.2* 


77.4* 







Sources: Hawaii Robed W Gardner, Lile Tables by Ethnic 
Group lor Hawaii, 1980," Research and Statistics Reports, 
No 43 (Honolulu: Hawaii Slate Deparlmeni of Health, 1984). 
Calilornia' H H Hechter and N O Borhani, "Longevity in 
Racial Groups Dillers," California's Health. Vol 22. No. IS 
(February 1965) pp 121-122 United Slates Evelyn M Kit- 
agawa and Philip M Hauser. Dillerential Mortality in the 
United States A Study in Socioeconomic Epidemiology 
(Cambridge. Mnss Harvard Universily Press, 1973), 
'Simple averapa ol male and tomale expectancies, 

very low mortality of the Japanese,"" 
which was about one-third below that of 
whites at all ages. Among Chinese, male 
mortality for ages over five was 10 per- 
cent above that of whites, but for females 
it was about 9 percent lower, (Chinese 
numbers in 1960 were too small to make 
other comparisons.) Using 1980 data 
from the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics (NCHS). researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have also found un- 
adjusted age-specific death rates for 
Japanese and Chinese lower than those 
for whites at all ages, with Japanese 
rates generally also lower than those of 
Chinese.'^ 

Infant mortality and health 

The latest NCHS data on infant mortality, 
tor 1982. show Japanese at the ex- 
tremely low rate of 4,6 deaths under one 
year of age per 1 ,000 live births, Filipinos 
at 5.8, and Chinese at 6.1— all far be!ow 
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the mortality rate for white infa nts in 
1982, 10.1, and for the total population, 
11,5.^^ These figures could be somewhat 
misleading; several studies have shown 
that Asian American and Native Ameri- 
can (Indian) Infant mortality tends to be 
understated because of problems with 
classification by race. A study of Califor- 
nia data for 1965-67, for example, found 
Japanese infant r .ality rates 22 per- 
cent higher after ddjustment for classi- 
fication errors and higher than the rates 
for white infants.^" Chinese rates also 
rose with adjustment, but remained lower 
than the white rates. 

Asian Americans also do well on indi- 
cators of infant health. In 1982 the per- 
centage of babies weighing less than 
2,500 grams (about 5.5 pounds) at 
birth — a low birth weigh? frequently asso- 
ciated with health problems— was 5.3 
percent for Chinese newborns, which 
was below the averages for whites, 5,6 
percent, and for all births, 6.8 percent.'^ 
The Japanese figure, 6.2 percent, was 
also lower than tne national average and 
♦he Filipino .'igure was almost the same at 
6.9 percent. A summary measure of a 
baby's physical condition five minutes 
after birth (the Apgar score) showed 
Japanese, Chinese, aad Filipino new- 
borns all with better scores than whites in 
1982. 

Reasons for mortality 
differentutls 

Kitagawa and Hauser and many other 
researchers have found that economic 
status is a major laotor in determining 
mortality leve's. Japanese and Chinese 
per capita incomes are higher than the 
white average, as noted later, and this is 
part of the reason for their lower mor- 
tality, while Filipino per capita income is 
somewhat lower than ie wh'te average 
and their mortality ano iiealth are closer 
to W'hi'iC' levels. The Hawaii data also 
suggest Itiat newly arrived immigrant 
groups starting off at the bottom of the 
socioflccnomic 'adder, as were Filipinos 
in Haweii 60 years ago and "second- 
vave" Vie'iiamese refugee.s today, have 



relatively high mortality, but health and 
life expectancy improve as their eco- 
nomic conditions improve and more of 
their populations are composed of the 
native-born. 

Other factors that influence Asian 
Americans' mortality are associated with 
assimilation. Typically, the mortality 
rates for different diseases recorded for 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos in the 
U.S. show a movement away from the 
levels in their countries of origin toward 
the levels of whites in the U.S.^^ For ex- 
ample, in 1959-62, the Japanese Ameri- 
can death rate for coronary heart disease 
was higher than the rate in Japan but 
lower than the rate for whites in the U.S., 
while their death rate from stroke was 
about the same as that of v.hite Ameri- 
cans and much lower than the rate in 
Japan. 

The pattern for death rates from stroke 
may be due to a change in diet among 
Japanese Americans away from the 
heavy use of sodium, which is traditional 
in the Japanese diet and a cause for the 
high levels of stroke in Japan, toward a 
aiet closer to that of the rest of Ameri- 
cans. Researchers fWichael fvlarmot and 
Leonard Syme found in 1976 that other 
indicators of assimilation — use of lan- 
guage, ethnicity of associates, religion, 
etc.— were associated with a steep rise in 
heart disease mortality rates from low in 
Japan, to higher among Japanese in Ha- 
waii, and highest among Japanese Ameri- 
cans in California, and also a rise between 
traditional and nontraditional Japanese in 
San Francisco.'^ 

Families and 
Households 

Economically and socially Asian Ameri- 
cans as a whole are faring well, but the 
popular notion of a highly successful 
"model minority " applies much more to 
some Asian American groups than to 
others. Adjustment problems can be se- 
vere and poverty is high among some of 
the most recent arrivals from Asia, par- 
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Table 8. Household Composition of While^ ltluvk\ Hispanic^ €tnd 



Household indicalor 


While 


Black 


Hispanic 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino Korean 


Asian 
Indian 


Vietnamese 


Householders by type (percent) 




















Family householders, male 


63.4 


42.7 


63.4 


607 


68.0 




/ £.U 


66.7 


69.5 


Family householders, female 


10.1 


29.8 


18 1 


101 


111 


12 3 


1 1 2 


6.4 


14.2 


Nonlamlly householders 


26.5 


27.5 


18.5 


29 2 


on Q 


16.8 


16.8 


OR Q 


1 D.J 


Household members by relationship to householder (pfirceni) 












Householder 


37.4 


32.8 


28.0 


34.0 


31.8 


26.4 


23.2 


36.0 


21.0 


Spouse 


23.6 


13.2 


17.5 


27.6 


21.9 


21.1 


26.4 


23.8 


16.5 


Child 


33.1 


41.1 


43.9 


30.0 


34.7 


37.3 


42 0 


32.5 


42.2 


Other relative 


3 3 


9.5 


7.2 


4.8 


79 


116 


6.2 


6.5 


14.3 


Not related 


2.6 


3.4 


3.4 


36 


3.7 


3.6 


2.2 


2.3 


6.0 


Average persons per household 


2.7 


3.1 


3.5 


2.7 


3.1 


3.6 


3.4 


2.9 


4.4 


Children under 18 living 




















with two parents (percent] 


82.9 


45.4 


70.9 


87.3 


88 2 


84.5 


89.4 


92.7 


74.1 



Sources; Bureau of the Census. (980 Census ot Population, PCBO-^ Cy General Social and tconomic Characlenslics. Tables 121. 
131, and ICO. and special unpublished tabulations ol the Asian American population. 



ticularly Vietnamese refugees. 

Rewnt immigrants of Asian origin are 
mal<ing the economic adjustment to life in 
the U.S. in part by depending on strong 
family support. As historian David Bell 
puts it: "All the various explanations of 
the Asian Americans' success tend to fall 
into one category: self-sufficiency. The 
first element of this self-sufficiency is 
family."^" The stability of the family 
among Asian Americans, he says, "con- 
tributes to success in at least three ways. 
First, it provides a secure environment 
for children. Second, it pushes those 
children to do better than their par- 
ents, . , . And, finally, it is a significant 
financial advantage." 

It is common within Asian American 
families to pool resources for housing, 
schooling, and other needs, particularly 
in the first years in the U.S. This pattern 
of adjustment Is reflected in census data 
which show that the households of the 
most recently arrived immigrants include 
much higher proportions of relatives 
other than the householder's spouse and 
children than do the households of Asian 
Americans in general. Thus, household 
composition varies among the different 
Asian American ethnic groups according 
to thoir histories of immigration and 



adaptation, as well as their childbearing 
behavior and distinct cultural back- 
grounds. 

Data from the 1980 census show that 
Japanese American households as a 
whole are small— identical in average 
size to white households at 2.7 persons 
(Table 8). Only 30 percent of Japanese 
American household members are chil- 
dren of the householder, compared to 33 
percent for whites, and just 8.4 percent 
are either relatives other than the house- 
holder's spouse and children or persons 
unrelated to the householder — slightly 
higher than the 5.9 percent for white 
households. Chinese households are 
similar in their small size and simple 
composition, but almost 12 percent of 
household members are relatives out- 
side the immediate family or persons un- 
related to the householder. The house- 
holds of Asian Indians are also 
comparatively small. 2.9 persons on 
average. 

Korean households are somewhat 
larger, 3.4 persons on average, mainly 
because they contain more children, Fili- 
pino households are larger still; there are 
more relatives of the householder as well 
as more children. Vietnamese house- 
holds are the largest at 4.4 persons on 
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average. The proportion of other rela- 
tives and nonrelated persons, 20 per- 
cent, is the highest of that of any of the 
six major Asian American groups, and 
the number of children per household is 
high as well. 

The stability of Asian American fam- 
ilies is reflected in the 1980 census data 
on the proportion of households headed 
by females and the proportion of children 
living with two parents. The proportion of 
female-headed households is lowest 
among Asian Indians, just 6 percent, and 
highest among Vietnamese, 14 percent 
(Table 8). These figures range close to 
the proportion for white households, 10 
percent, and are all below the proportion 
for Hispanic households, 18 percent, and 
far below the proportion of female- 
headed households among blacks, 30 
percent. Also, a greater share of the chil- 
dren in each Asian American group lives 
with two parents than is true for His- 
panics, blacks, or even whites. The share 
is below that of the white population, 83 
percent, only among Vietnamese, 74 
percent. For Asian Indians, the share is 
more than twice that of the black popu- 
lation, 93 compared to 45 percent. 
Eighty-nine percent of Korean children, 
88 percent of Chinese children, and 87 
percent of Japanese children live with 
two parents. 

Figures on the proportion of all house- 
holds that contain people living alone or 
with unrelated individuals rather than 
families also suggest that family frag- 
mentation has not touched some Asian 
groups as much as it has whites and 
blacks in America. In 1980, 28 percent of 
black households and 27 percent of 
white households were nonfamily 
households, but this figure was only 16 
percent for Vietnamese, 17 percent for 
Koreans and Filipinos, and 21 percent for 
Chinese (Table 8). The proportions were 
at or higher than the white and black 
averages for Japanese, 29 percent, and 
Asian Indians, 27 percent. Among Japa- 
nese this probably reflects a relatively 
high proportion of elderly people, many 
of whom live alone as widows or widow- 



ers, while for Asian Indians it may repre- 
sent working-age people who have come 
to the U.S. without their families. 

Households of recent 
immigrants 

The household patterns of recent immi- 
grants in the different Asian ethnic 
groups reflect both cultural preferences 
and the strategies they adopt to make the 
economic adjustment to life in the U.S. In 
all groups, the households of immigrants 
who came to the U.S. in the five years 
before the 1980 census, 1975-80, con- 
tain much higher proportions of "other 
relatives" than is true for the groups 
taken as a whole. These differences are 
much larger than any other differences in 
household composition among the six 
groups. They explain why the house- 
holds of these recent immigrants are 
larger than those of the Asian American 
groups as a whole, except among Viet- 
namese (where the averages are both 
4.4 persons), and often larger than the 
average even for Hispanic households in 
1980, 3.5 persons (Figure 5). This is true 
even though these households are 
formed by young couples at such an 
early stage of their childbearing years 
that they have from one-half to nearly 
one full child less, on average, than 
Asian American households in general. 

In the households of Korean immi- 
grants arriving between 1975 and 1980, 
other relatives beyond the householder's 
immediate fainily made up 49 percent of 
household members in 1980, versus just 
6 percent among Korean American 
households as a whole (Figure 5). The 
pattern was the same for all the other 
groups; 28 versus 5 percent for Japa- 
nese: 46 versus 8 percent for Chinese; 

54 versus 12 percent for Filipinos; 41 
versus 7 percent for Asian Indians; and 

55 versus 14 percent for Vietnamese. 

it is likely that these "other relatives," 
members of the householder's extended 
family, provide additional workers to help 
boost family income or cushion the loss 
of income if a family worker loses a job, 
as well as make it possible to share child 
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Figure 5. Household Size ami Compoaition of White, Black, 
Hispanic, and Asian American Total and Recent Immigrant 
Populations: 1980 (Numbers m percent) 

WHITE BLACK HISPANIC 

2.7 persons 3.1 persons 3.5 persons 



Other relatives 
Not related 




Householder, 
spouse, children 





2.7 persons 2.9 persons 

Other 
^ relatives . 




Householder, 
spouse, children JAPANESE 



3.1 persons 



3.9 persons 




CHINESE 



3.6 persons 



5.4 persons 




3.4 persons 



4.8 persons 




FILIPINOS 



KOREANS 



;^.9 persons 



3.5 persons 




4.4 fflrsons 4.4 persons 




ASIAN INDIANS 



VIETNAMESE 



Sources Bureau odhe Census 19Ho Census ol Population. PC80-1-C1 General Social and tconomic Characteristics. Tables 121 
and 131. and special unpi'blished tabulations of the Asian American population 
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FHfy-two percent of adult Asian Indians In the U.S. 
are college graduates. 



care and the cost of rents or mortgages. 
Studies have shown that this has been 
the strategy of the latest arrivals among 
Koreans in Chicago. Chinese in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Filipinos in Honolulu, and 
Indochinese in several large cities.^" Be- 
cause many Asian American groups in- 
clude a high proportion of recent immi- 
grants, their household composition is 
different from that of white Americans. In 
1980, even among the longf^st estab- 
lished Chinese and Japanese Ameri- 
cans, "other relatives" made up 8 and 5 
percent of household members for the 
groups as a whole, compared to just 3 
percent in white households. For Viet- 
namese, with the highest proportion of 
recent arrivals, the figure was 14 per- 
cent—higher than the 10 percent among 
blacks and 7 percent among Hispanics. It 
will be interesting to see from the 1990 
census if Asian Americans' household 
f-Htterns have drawn closer to the white 
pattern as their adaptation continues. 

Education 

Perhaps the most remarl<able--and cer- 
tainly the best publicized—charactehstic 



of Asian Americans is their exceptional 
performance in the nation's schools and 
colleges. Ambitious Asian Americans are 
outperforming all other groups m edu- 
cation, the traditional American gateway 
to success. The media hail their feats: 
highest average scores of any ethnic 
group, including whites, on the math sec- 
tion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test for 
college entrance; nine of the 40 semi- 
finalists in the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search among highschoolers in 
1984 and seven in 1985; 11 percent of 
Harvard's entering freshman class in 
1984, 9 percent at Princeton, and 19 per- 
cent at the University of California at 
Berkeley and at Cal Tech.^^ The 1980 
census recorded that 35 percent of 
adults age 25 and older in the six main 
Asian American groups had graduated 
from college, more than double the 17 
percent of white adults.^^ An amazing 52 
percent of adult Asian Indians in the U.S. 
are college graduates and more than 
one-third of Chinese and Filipinos. Cen- 
sus figures on high school completion 
and school enrollment also demonstrate 
Asian Americans' extraordinary com- 
mitment to economic advancement 
through education. 

Hiffh school completion 

The percentages of high school gradu- 
ates among men and women aged 45-54 
and those aged 25-29 in 1 980 portray the 
educational progress that has been 
made in tins century (Table 9). For ex- 
ample, among white .men. the pro- 
portions who had completed high school 
were 69 percent in the older group and 
87 percent in the younger group, and 
among black men the proportions rose 
from 43 percent to 74 percent. 

Asian Americans as a whole were 
already at high school completion levels 
close to those of whites in the past, and 
more recently they have levels well 
above those of whites. Among the Japa- 
nese, for example. 88 percent of men 
aged 45-54 in 1980 had completed high 
school and the proportion was an even 
more impressive 96 percent for men 



Table 9. High School Craduales Among Whitt>, Hlavk, Ilispaniv, 
and Asian Anwrican Adults: 19H0 

(Percent of persons aged 25-29 and 45-54 who had completed high school) 



Population 


Male 


Female 


MalB-lomale difference 
(porcenlage poinis) 


25 29 


45- i4 


25-29 


4b-54 


25-29 


45-54 


White 


87.0 


68.7 


87.2 


70.1 


0.2 


1.4 


Black 


73.8 


42.9 


76.5 


45.9 


2.7 


3.0 


Hispanic 


58.4 


38.4 


59.2 


35.5 


0.8 


2.9 


Japanese 


96.4 


88.1 


96.3 


82.5 


0.1 


5.6 


Chinese 


90.2 


68.7 


87.4 


57.7 


2.8 


11.0 


Filipino 


88,8 


79.6 


85.0 


71.3 


3.8 


8.3 


Korean 


93.5 


90.4 


79.0 


G8.5 


14.5 


21.9 


Asian Indian 


93.5 


86.1 


87.9 


62.0 


5.6 


24.1 


Vietnamese 


75.5 


63.6 


63.4 


41.4 


12.1 


22.2 



Soufces: Bureau ol llie Census. 1980 Census of Population. PCBO-I-DI-A, Dolailed Population Chatacteti$i,cs Table 282 and 
special unpublisliBd tabulations of the Asian American population 



aged 25-29 in 1930. All the Asian Ameri- 
can groups of men, except the Viet- 
namese, had high school completion 
rates at least as high or higher than 
whites among both the older and the 
younger groups. Compared to the white 
figure of 87 percent for men aged 25-29 
in 1980, for example, the figures were 94 
percent for Koreans and Asian Indians, 
90 percent for Chinese, and 89 percent 
for Filipinos. 

Another Asian American educational 
achievement is the naiTOwing of the gap 
between men and women in high school 
graduation. Korean and Vietnamese 
women aged 25-29 in 1980 still lagged 
well behind men, but for the ether Asian 
American groups t>-'9 male-female differ- 
ence in high school completion ap- 
proached that of whitej— where women 
had a .««light edge in this age group. The 
male-female difference was 5.6 per- 
centage points for Asian Indians. 3.8 for 
Filipinos, 2.8 for Chinese, and virtually nil 
for Japanese (Table 9, seconc last 
column). 

Of course, many Asian Amencans are 
immigrants who received their schooling 
before they came to the U.S.; otheis im 
migrated to the U.S. with further school 
ing as an objective. U.S. census data 
alone are not enough to distinguish edu- 
cational attainment among Asian Ameri- 



cans born in the U.S., those born abroad 
who completed their education in the 
U.S., and those both born and educated 
abroad. However, some idea of these dif- 
ferences can be gleaned from infor- 
mation from censuses in immigrants' 
home countries combined with U.S. cen- 
sus data. 

We have done this for Filipinos and 
Koreans, two of the main immigrant 
gioups. Table 10 shows the percentages 
who had completed high school among 
persons aged 25-29 as recorded in the 
1980 censuses of both the U.S. and the 
origin countries. For immigrants enumer- 
ated in the U.S. census, we also have a 
breakdown by period of immigration: 
1975-80 and 1960 or earlier. Mos\ of 
those aged 25-29 who immigrated to the 
U.S. between 1975 and 1980 are likely to 
have completed higli school before im- 
migrating. Those who immigrated before 
1 960 were under age 1 0 at the time and if 
they finished high school, they must have 
done so in the U.S. 

As expected, all men and women aged 
25-29 in 1980 who had migrated from the 
Philippines or Korea to the U.S. were 
much better educated than those in the 
same age group who remained behind— 
by a wide margin. More remarkably, 
those who left in 1975-80 at ?,ge 20 or 
older, after their high school years, gen- 
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Table 10. High School 
Graduateti Among Filipinos 
and Koreans Aged 2.5'29 in 
1980, by Birthplace, 
Residence, and Period of 
Inunigration 

(Percent of persons who had completed high school) 



rOpUiailOn 






Flllplnos/Phlllpplnet 






In Philippines In 1980 


27.1 


23.9 


In the U.S. in 1980 






Born In the U.S. 


89.7 


90.0 


B3rn in the Philippines 






Immigrated 1975-80 at 






ages 20-29 


84.9 


84.9 


Immigrated 1 960 or before 






at ages under 10 


87.5 


87.1 


Koreans/Korea 






In Korea in 1 980 


53.7 


36.1 


In the U.S. in 1980 






Born in the U.S. 


93.3 


80.2 


Born in Korea 






Immigrated 1975-80 at 






ages 20-29 


93.6 


70.t) 


Immigrated 1 960 or before 






at ages under 10 


99.9 


92 9 



Source*: U S. data: Bureau ol the Census, labulslions ol tiie 
(oraign-born population by country of birih. 1984. un. 
oubliihed. and apacial unpublished tabulations ol the Asian 
American popuialion Philippines and Korea data: 1980 ceiv 
sus national summary tables. 



erally had nearly as high a proportion 
who had completed high school as did 
Filipinos or Koreans who immigrated be- 
fore aqe 1 0 or these born in the U S This 
pattern could well be true of other recent 
Asian American immigrants (except the 
second wave of less educated In- 
dochinese refugees). If so, it means this 
country is receiving the best educated 
people of the sending countries and their 
inclusion in the U.S. population will help 
boost national educational levels. This 
pattern is the reversa of that for recent 
Hispanic adult immigrants and tor Euro- 
pean adult immigrants of the past and 
Asian immigrants of the 19th and early 
20th centuries, who arrived with much 
less education than U.S. residents, on 
average,^'" 



School enrollment 

Every Asian American group has impres- 
sive school enrollment rates relative to 
U.S. whites as well as to blacks and Mis- 
panics, according to the 1980 census 
(Table 11). By the later high school 
years, at ages 16 and 17, all Asian Amer- 
icans are more likely than white Ameri- 
cans to be enrolled in school. While 89 
percent of the white population aged 16 
and 17 was in school in 1980, 96 percent 
of Japanese and Chinese American boys 
and girls of this age were enrolled, 95 
percent of Koreans, and at least 90 per- 
cent of the other three major Asian 
groups. 

By the years of college and graduate 
study, ages 20-24, the Asian American 
enrollmrnt edge is far greater, Twenty- 
four percent of whites aged 20-24 were 
enrolled in school in 1980, but the pro- 
portions were 48 percent for Japanese 
and 60 percent for Chinese. At least 40 
percent of Koreans, Asian Indians, and 
Vietnamese of this age were enrolled 
and even Filipinos, the Asian group with 
the lowest rate, 27 percent, were three 
percentage points ahead of whites. 

It might be supposed that one reason 
for Asian Americans' high enrollment 
rates at ages 20-24 is the fact that many 
Asians come to the U.S. in order to study, 
particularly at college imdergraduate and 
gradu&ij levels, planning to return home 
after graduation, but in the meantime 
they are counted by the census as being 
residents of the U.S. and enrolled in 
school. However, our data indicate that 
e ifOllment rates for native-born Asian 
Americans aged 20-24 are also generally 
higher than that for whites of the same 
ages," 

Why are Asians able to do so well in 
school? Academic researchers and news 
reports suggest that the answer is strong 
parental pressure and support and a 
level of discipline that other ethnic 
groups lack. Asia expert John Whitmore 
of the University of IVlichlgan observed to 
U.S. News & World Report: "If an Amerl- 
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Table 11. Si hool Enrollment 
of Whites^ Blacks^ Hhpanics^ 
and Asian Americans Aged 
16-17 and 20-24: 1980 

Percent enrolled (n school 



Population Aged 1617 Aged 20-24 



White 


89.0 


23.9 


Black 


87.9 


21.1 


Hispanic 


80.2 


18.2 


Japanese 


96.2 


48.0 


Chinese 


96.0 


59.8 


Filipino 


92.8 


27.1 


Korean 


94.9 


40.1 


Asian Indian 


92.2 


44.5 


Vietnamese 


90 2 


41.8 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 1980 Census of Population. 
PC80-1-C1. QenBial Social and Economic Characleristics. 
Tables 123. 133. and ISO. 



can child isn't doing well in school, his 
parents think the teacher or school has 
failed or the student just doesn't have it. 
The Asian parent's view is that the stu- 
dent isn't trying hard enough. Put shoul- 
der to wheel, and there will be a poyoff."^" 

Reporting "remarkably" high school 
marks of children in a nationwide sample 
of 1,400 Southeast Asian refugee 
households that werr followed for three 
years, psychologist Nathan Caplan, also 
of the University of Michigan, noted that 
the survey parents spent many evenings 
reading to their children in English or 
their native tongue to boost classroom 
achievement." 

Asian Americans' educational success 
is raising new questions for academia. 
Some top universities have reportedly 
adopted unofficial admission quotas for 
Asian Americans to dampen their dispro- 
portionately high representation in un- 
dergraduate student bodies.^® This 
possibility alarms the Asian American 
community, of course, but it should be 
alarming to all Americans, whuther or not 
it reaches the point of affecting Asian 
American educational performance. Uni- 
versities that deny ^idmission to qualified 
Students simply because of Asian heri- 
tage are practicing a new kind of anti- 



Asian discrimination. In other forms, this 
discrimination has persisted since the ar- 
rival of the first Chinese laborers more 
than a century ago. 

Whatever the ob,stacles, Asian Ameri- 
cans are likely to continue their remark- 
able educational record. This in turn 
means they should advance rapidly in 
Income and occupational status in the 
coming years. 

Asian Americans at 
Work 

According to the 1980 census, Asian 
American men and women in almost ^11 
cases have labor force participation rates 
as high or higher than those of white men 
and women. In the week before the April 
1 census, the percentage of white men 
age 16 and over who were working or 
looking for work (the labor force par- 
ticipation rate) was 76 percent. The rate 
for Asian American men was at least this 
high— and as high as 84 percent for 
Asian Indians— for all but Chinese, 74 
percent, and Vietnamese, 65 percent." 
For white women, the rate was 49 per- 
cent. Asian Indian women were one point 
below this, 47 percent, and Vietnamese 
women were the same, but the rate was 
much higher in the other four major 
groups: 55 percent for Korean women, 
58 percent for Chinese, 59 percent for 
Japane'^e, and highest for Filipino 
women at 68 percent. 

For Asian Americans, however, work 
force participation in 1980 varied with 
their immigration history and command 
of English. These differences were most 
apparent among women. 

hthor force participation 
variations amonff women 

Asian American women's labor force par- 
ticipation rates varied somewhat accord- 
ing to their family situation, although a 
majority in all categories were in the 
labor force (top panel of Table 12, page 
28). Filipino women's rates were highest 
in virtually all these categories. This 
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Filipino women have the highest labor force par- 
ticipation rates ot Asian American women. 

could be because of Filipino families' par- 
ticular need for workers; as noted later, 
Filipinos earned less than all but Viet- 
namese among full-time Asian American 
worl<ers in 1979. Wives living with their 
husbands in 1980 (female spouses) were 
somewhat less likely to be working or 



looking for work than women recorded as 
female householders. Like American 
women in general, Asian American 
women's labor force participation is high 
even when they have children under 18 
living at home. 

Except among Asian Indians and Fili- 
pinos, native-born Asian American 
women are more likely to be in the labor 
force than the foreign-born, and women 
who were "abroad in 1975" (mainly 
post-1975 immigrants) had lower labor 
force participation rates than the foreign- 
born as a whole (middle panel of Table 
12). For example, a high 68 percent of 
Japanese American women born in the 
U.S. were in the labor force in 1980, ver- 
sus only 43 percent of those born 
abroad. For Asian Indian women, how- 
ever, the rates were 29 percent for the 
native-born and 54 percent for the 
foreign-born, and for Filipino women, 65 
percent for the native-born and 69 per- 
cent for the foreign-born. Many Asian In- 
dian and Filipino women may have come 
to tiie U.S. to find work or expecting that 
it would be necessary to take a job, 
whereas relatively more of the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Korean immigrants have 
come as nonworking wives and have not 



Table 12. Amm Amerivan WoniPii''s Labor Forcv Participation, by 
Family Situation, Nativity, and Enfflish Projirivnvy: 

(Percent ot women age 16 and over who worked or looked tor work in week before 1980 census) 



>'haraclerislics 


,),ip.inRr>e 


ChrnosG 


Tilipino 


Korean 


Asian 
Indian 


Vietnamese 


Female family lioiisetiolders 


12 5 


70 3 


79.0 


7i 1 


58.2 


56.0 


Female spouses of fiouseholdcrs 


55.9 


61.2 


71.9 


56.? 


51.9 


52 7 


In families with own 












children under 18 


76.6 


7;).4 


78.3 


71.2 


73.1 


53.5 


Female householdais with no 














husband present 


7,7 7 


69 8 


78.5 


72 9 


57.3 


576 


With own children under 18 


77 B 


76.3 


77.2 


73.6 


74 9 


566 


Native-born 


68 3 


65 0 


64.5 


59,1 


29.4 


56 1 


Foreign-born 


-li' 7 


50 0 


fj8 8 


S4 8 


.53 6 


48 7 


Abroad in 1975 


;.'e 0 


46.9 


eo 5 


50.9 


510 


44 1 


Speaks only English .it homo' 


71. H 


67 8 


(i/ 


5!) / 


30 0 


56.0 


Speaks anolht-r lanqiMc)(> hI iKjme' 


48.^ 


;i7.9 


7U.3 


55 8 


53.6 


.50 2 


Speaks English "not wnll or 














"not at nil" 


^6 8 


48.5 


32 2 


50.5 


30.9 


34.1 



Source Bufp,iu oi Crrisu:, '.|)('( i il unpiililishnrl t,4hiil»liiins nl thi; Asinn AincrK .111 piipiiLilHMi 
"Data only (or Wonioii 1H ,iinl ovnr 
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yet attained the high labor force par- 
ticipation rates of their native-born 
counteri^arts. The relatively low labor 
force particpation rates of Vietnamese 
women reflect the fact that so many of 
them are post-1975 refugees who arrived 
particularly unprepared for the U.S. labor 
market. 

The greatest differences in labor force 
participation reflect English-language 
ability. As might be expected, Asian 
American women who speak little Eng- 
lish are much less likely to be in the labor 
force than those whose English is better. 
This difference is true of both men and 
women, although men's labor force par- 
ticipation rates we.e higher than 
women's in all cases in 1980. Of Japa- 
nese women who responded to the 1980 
census that they spoke English "not 
well" or "not at all." only 27 percent were 
in the labor force, compared to 72 per- 
cent who spoke only English at homo 
(bottom panel, Table 12). The differ- 
ences were less for women of other 
Asian groups, but the substantial gaps 
suggest that not being able to com- 
municate in English is among the great- 
est obstacles lor Asian American immi- 
grants and their descendants, as it has 
been for other immigrant groups in the 
past. 

Unemployment 

To judge from 1980 census data, un- 
employment rates of Asian American 
workers are generally below the rate for 
white Americans and far below the rate 
for blacks. The unemployment rate in the 
week before the census was 5.8 percent 
for white workers age 16 and over (men 
and women combined). The rates were 
at or below this level for workers in all the 
major Asian American groups except, as 
might be expected, Vietnamese, and 
even the Vietnamese unemployment rale 
of 8.2 percent was well below the black 
rate of 11.8 percent,^^ 

Foreign-born Japanese, Chinese, Ko- 
reans, and Vietnamese had higher un- 
employment rates than their native-born 
counterparts, but the reverse was true for 



Filipinos and Asian Indians. For all but 
Japanese, jobless rates were higher 
among Asians who had immigrated after 
1975 than they were for immigrants who 
had come earlier. However, even the 
highest unemployment rate among re- 
cent Asian immigrants— 8.6 percent for 
Vietnamese— was substantially lower 
than the black rate. 

immigrant men's employment 

On average. Asian American men immi- 
prating to the U.S. clearly go through a 
period of struggle to establish them- 
selves in a full-time job. While nearly all 
the foreign-born men of each Asian 
American group who were ready to work 
did so at some time during 1 979 (the year 
measured for this information in the 1 980 
census), the share who worked for 50-52 
weeks was much lower, and lower still for 
those who worked full-time throughout 
the year (Table 13, page 30). 

For example, 98 percent of Chinese 
American men born in Taiwan or Hong 
Kong who wanted to work did work at 
some point in 1979, but only 55 percent 
worked for 50-52 weeks— a proportion 
lower than the comparable figure for 
white men, 67 percent, and for Hispanic 
men, 57 percent, and the same as the 
figure for black men. Just 48 percent of 
these Chinese American men worked 
full-time, all year round. The pattern was 
worse for Vietnamese and best for Asian 
Indians, but even among men born in In- 
dia, only 7 percent worked full-time, 
year round. 

Unemployment at some time during 
1979 was relatively high among immi- 
grant Asian American men, ranging from 
14 percent of men born in Japan or India 
to 33 percent of the Vietnamese, who 
were primarily refugees newly arrived in 
America. About one in five men born in 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, or 
Korea faced unemployment at some 
point in 1979. This was below the 1979 
unemployment rates for Hispanic men, 
24 percent, and black men, 26 percent, 
but higher than the rate for white men, 17 
percent. 
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Table 13. Employment Situation of White, Black, Hispanic, and 
Foreign-Born Asian American Men in 1979 



Perceni of (hose in labor 
lorce who worked in 1979 



Men in labor lorce who had some 
^^unemployment in 1979 



Population 



Worked SO- 
S2 weeks 



Worked lull- 
time lor SO- 
S2 weeks 



Percent 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 



99.0 
95.5 
97.6 



Average 
weeks ol 
unemployment 



67.1 
55.4 
57.0 



63.1 
51.3 
54.0 



Foreign-bom Asian American men by country of birth 



Japan 
Taiwan or 

Honj} Kong 
Philippines 
Korea 
India 
Vietnam 



98.9 

98.1 
98.1 
98.7 
99.0 
93.4 



64.1 

54.9 
59.8 
54.6 
70.0 
46.7 



59.2 

48.0 
56.3 
50.2 
67.0 
43.1 



16.7 
26.1 
23.9 

13.5 

19.2 
18.9 
21.4 
14.4 
32.6 



13.9 
17.6 
14,4 

11.7 

11.8 
13.3 
10.6 
11.5 

13.5 



ln^'^^7 lZ^f,n^.^^^^ PC80-1.C1. General Soc,3l ana Econom,c CharacWnsUcs. Tables 127 

and 137. and unpublished tabulations ol Iho loroign-born by place ol birth. 



The number of weeks the unemployed 
foreign-born Asian American men were 
out of work ranged from 11 to 14 weeks, 
an average of one-fifth to more than one- 
quarter of the entire year. For men who 
are the family's chief breadwinner, these 
statistics suggest a serious unemploy- 
ment problem unrevealed by their gen- 
eral labor force participation averages. 



Occupation 



Native-born Asian Americans work in 
much the same occupations as white 
Americans, However, Asian American 
immigrants, the foreign-born, have a dif- 
ferent pattern. Like other minorities and 
immigrants before them, they are found 
disproportionately in the low-paying ser- 
vice occupations. But they are also con- 
centrated at the top of the occupational 
hierarchy in professional, managerial, 
and executive positions.^^ 

For example, in 1980. 24 percent of 
employed white Americans (men and 
women combined) held jobs as man- 
agers, professiona's, or executives, but 
the proportion of foreign-born \sian 
Americans in this high-statjs category 
was 26 percent for Filipinos, 28 percent 
for Japanese, 30 percent for Chinese 



and an amazing 47 percent for Asian In- 
dians (Figure 6), Only among foreign- 
born Koreans and Vietnamese were the 
figures lower than for whites. For Ko- 
reans, the explanation is that many have 
gone instead into commercial occupa- 
tions — the well-known greengrocers of 
New York City and Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, Koreans operate about 1 ,000 of 
New York City's 1 ,200 independent groc- 
ery stores.^" For Vietnamese, the ex- 
planation is that most of the foreign-born 
came as refugees who, except for the 
first wave of 1975-77, generally were 
less educated farmers, fisherfolk, and 
laborers speaking little English, Except 
for the Vietnamese, the proportions of 
Asian American immigrants working as 
managers, professionals, or executives 
in 1980 were all far higher than the fig- 
ures of just 14 percent for blacks and 12 
percent for Hispa'-ics. 

The most recently arrived immigrants 
who came in the five years before the 
1980 census were somewhat less likely 
to be ranked at the top of the occu- 
pational ladder than the total immigrant 
populations, except among Japanese. 
This reflects the fact that newly arrived 
immigrants often must first take jobr for 
which they are overqualified, L cie 
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Figure 6. Occupational Status ofWhite^ ltlack\ Hispanic^ and 
Asian American Native-Born and Immigrant Workers: I9H0 

(Numbers in percent) 
WHITE BLACK HISPANIC 

Managnrs, professionals, 
executives 




ASIAN INDIAN 




Manager*. 
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71 




Sources Bureau ol the census. 1980 Cenaus ol Pofjulalior . PCflO-1 CI. ivncrnl Social mul &<:on<miic Charnclenstics. Tables 89 
and 135. and special unpublished lAbuUtionsol the Asi:tn AinRri' in popui.ilton 
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Japanese Americans born abroad, as well as Fili- 
pinos and Asian Indians, are more likely than both 
their U.S.-born counterparts and white Americans to 
work in the top-ranked occupations. 



Cheng, director of the Asian American 
Studies Center at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, found, for example, 
that newly arrived Asian American physi- 
cians, pharmacists, and nurses in Cali- 
fornia frequently worl<ed as interns, as- 
sistants, and laboratory technicians.^' 
This was because of language problems, 
differing professional standards m the 
U.S., and also some discrimination. 

Among Japanese, Filipino, and Asian 
Indian immigrants, the proportions in the 
highest occupationa' category in 1980 
not only exceeded the white figure but 
also the proportions for the U.S.-born 
workers in these groups. For most recent 
Asian immigrants, the old U.S. image of 
immigrants filling only the lowest rungs 
on the occupational ladder no longer ap- 
plies. 

The success of Asian American immi- 
grants at moving beyond low-paying oc- 
cupations to better-paying high-status 
jobs is likely to provoke objections 
among black leaders, who may see the 
black population once again being left 
behind.-'^ In 1980 the proportion of black 



workers in service jobs, 23 percent, was 
nearly three times that of Asian 'ndians 
born abroad, 8 percent, and above that of 
Chinese foreign-born, 22 percent, which 
was the highest figure in service jobs 
among foreign-born Asians. Asian 
Americans' occupational gains will not 
come without inviting the resentment of 
groups that have not been so successful, 

Asian Youth 

Many media storie s hailing the energy 
and drive of Asian American immigrants 
single out Asian American youth in par- 
ticular. In contrast to white youth, Asian 
Americans are intent on achieving at 
school or getting ahead in the labor force, 
the articles say. The popular impression 
is that idleness is relatively rare among 
Asian American youth because of their 
strong family ties and parental authoiity. 
These are also cited as the major rea- 
sons for Asians' low rates of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Statistics from the 1980 census sup- 
port these views (Figure 7). Asian 
American youth born abroad are indeed 
less likely to be inactive— neither in 
school nor in the work force— than other 
American youth, particularly blacks and 
Hispanics. Because young Asian immi- 
grants have such high rates of school 
enrollment, however, their labor force 
participation rates are somewhat lower 
than the rate for white youth, but still at 
least as high as the rate for blacks. 

In 1980. 72 percent of white boys and 
girls aged 16-19 were in school and 5? 
percent were in the labor force; 31 per- 
cent were in both categories. Some 8 
percent were neither in school nor in the 
labor force. Youth of the same ages born 
in Korea had a much higher share attend- 
ing school, 89 percent, while only 38 per- 
cent were working or looking for work. 
Just 3 percent were inactive. The pattern 
was similar for other foreign-born Asian 
youth. Only Vietnamese-born youth had 
a higher rate of inactivity than whites, 12 
ptMcent, probably because so many of 
them were recent arnvals who had yet to 



Figure 7. Artivity Status ofWhitf, HUwk,, Hispaniv, and Asiini 
American Foreign-Born Youth Aged /6-/9; WHO 
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take advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities or find jobs. Even so, 78 percent 
of these Vietnamese youth were attend- 
ing school, and their inactivity rate— -like 
those of all other Asian groups— was 
below the mac tivity rates for black youth. 
14 percent, ar d Hispanics, 15 percent. 

These findings support the notion that 
Asian American families believe in edu- 
cation for their children and are willing to 
support them while they add as much as 
possible to thuir educational credentials. 



This and Asian young people's apparent 
industriousness should stand them in 
good stead as they compete for jobs in 
America. 

Income and Poverty 

As widely reported in the press, the 1980 
census revealed that median family in- 
come in 1979 for Asian Amerioans — 
$23,600 for the six groups making up 95 
percent of Asian Americans -exceeded 
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Tahh' 14. White. Ithwk, 
Hispanic, and Asian .inn'rican 
Worker Incomes and Family 



Poverly Levels in 7979 

Median income Percent rl 
ot a lull Inmilies below 

Population time worker poverty level 

White $15,572 7 0 

Black 11.327 26 5 

Hispanic 11.650 21 3 

Asian Americans by eVmic group 

Japanese 16.829 4 2 

Chinese 15.753 10 5 

Filipino 13.690 6 2 

Korean 14.224 13 1 

Asian Indian 18.707 7 4 

Vietnamese 11.641 35.1 

foiaign born Asian Amencans by country ot biilh 

Japan, lolal 15.038 5 6 

Immigrated n7S-80 20 490 10 1 

Immigrated 1970-74 14.931 6 2 

Immigrated before 1970 1 3,110 4 3 

China. Taiwan, Hong Kong, 

lolal 15,229 11 8 

Immigrated 1975 Ra 10 386 2? B 

Imniigraled 1970-74 U 71 1 6 1 

Immigrated before 1970 I8 0fi2 2 8 

Philippines, lolal 14,039 5 3 

Immigrated 1975 80 13 816 8 8 

Immigrated 1970 74 14,371 3 8 

Immigrated before 1970 15.953 4 6 

Korea, tolal 14.278 7 9 

Immigrated 1975 80 11.828 111 

Immigrated 1970-74 14.895 6 6 

Immigrated before 1970 113 4 0 

India, total ^o.^iK S 0 

Immigrated 197, 80 14,57f 10 7 

Immigrated 1970 74 20,430 i 

Immigrated belrie 1970 26.796 2 2 

Vietnam, total 11.807 .10 3 

Immiptali. J 1975-80 11,765 35 7 

Immigrated 1970-74 11.878 8 7 

Immigrated helore 1970 16.265 _ 

Sources' Bureau of the Census. /.yflO G'cnsi/s vl Pi>iiul,iliiin 



PC80 1-CI Genera! Social ,ind Li:(im>mic Chaiaclenslic!. 
Tables 148. 149. 158. 159. 164. and 16'.!. and unpublished 
tabulations of the foreign-born by place of birth 

that not only of American families in gen- 
eral ($19,900), but also the level reported 
by white families ($20,800). The white 
median was topped by the Japanese 
($27,350), Asian Indians ($24,990), Fili- 
pinos ($23,690), and Chinese ($22,560), 
and barely trailed by Koreans ($20,460). 
Among the six major Asian groups, only 
the Vietnamese ($12,840) fell be'ow the 
white and national medians,^'' 



These family statistics are misleading, 
however. The Asian American edge has 
much to do with the way Asian American 
immigrants have mobilized living ar- 
rangements and higher labor force par- 
ticipation to produce more workers per 
household. In 1980. 63 pe";ent of family 
households headed by an iian Ameri- 
can contained two workers or more, and 
17 percent had at least three. For whites, 
the comparable shares were 55 percent 
and 12 percent.^'* The census statistics 
on incomes per worker show that not all 
Asian American groups enjoy relatively 
high incomes. Moreover, within each of 
the Asian American groups, the foreign- 
born and particularly the latest immi- 
grants have relatively low Incomes. 

The 1979 median annual incomes of 
full-time Asian American workers ranged 
from as high as $18,707 for Asian Indi- 
ans to lows of $13,690 for Filipinos and 
$11,641 for Vietnamese (Table 14, data 
by ethnic group). Only Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and Asian li dian workers had me- 
dian incomes above that of \^'hite full-time 
workers, $15,572. Filipinos, Koreans, 
and Vietnamese were below the white 
median. The incomes of foreign-born 
Asian American workers were roughly 
similar to the medians for all full-time 
workers in each group. The medians for 
the most recent immigrants, arnving in 
1975-80, were generally lower than 
those of immigrants who had arrived ear- 
lier (Table 14, data for foreign-born Asian 
Americans), 

The importance of family and house- 
hold living arrangements for the eco- 
nomic adjustment of Asian American 
immigrants is clear when we consider the 
percentages of families with incomes 
below the poverty level in 1979. Here the 
foreign-born do well relative to the 
groups as a whole. The percentages of 
families with foreign ' jin householders 
that were classified as poor in 1979 were 
lower than the overall percentages for 
the ethnic groups for all but those with a 
householder born in Japan, Taiwan, or 
Hong Kong. However, poverty was rela- 
tively high for the most recently arrived 
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immigrant families, reflecting the prob- 
lems some Asian immigrants have in 
finding worl< when they first arrive. For 
families headed by immigrants arriving 
1975-80 who were born in Taiwan or 
Hong Kong, the proportion below the 
poverty level was 23 percent— more than 
triple the white figure of 7 percent, 
though still below the black figure of 27 
percent. For the latest arrived Viet- 
namese families, the figure was 36 per- 
cent. 

Even this 36 percent poverty figure of 
1979 for Vietnamese families who ar- 
rived after 1975 considerably under- 
states the economic and social problems 
that recent Indochinese refugees face. 
Over 400,000 Indochinese have arrived 
since ihe April 1, 1980, census enumer- 
ation and in companson with the earliest 
group of refugees, these "second-wave" 
arrivals— many of them "boat peo- 
ple"— are less proficient in English, less 
educated, less experienced at holding 
jobs in urban occupations, and generally 
less familiar with Western culture. A sur- 
vey in five areas across the country of 
1,384 Indochinese households who had 
arrived in the four years 1978 through 
1981 found that on arrival, nearly two- 
thirds of the adults could speak no Eng- 
lish, 20 percent knew "hardly" any Eng- 
lish, and only 17 percent had "some 
proficiency" in English.^^ By the time of 
the survey in 1982, however. 40 percent 
of adults were attending classes in Eng- 
lish as a second language, and more 
than two-thirds of adults had had such 
instruction. Two-thirds of the households 
were below the poverty level after one 
year in the U.S., a figure that was still 30 
percent after almost four years. 

Are Asian Americans 
a Burden? 

Data from the 1980 census indicate that 
Asian Americans are very litf 'e burden on 
state and federal public assistance 
resources— a concern often voiced about 
immigrants from any source. The census 



Table 15. White, Black, 
Hispanic^ ami Asian American 
Reliance on Public Assistance 
tnnl Social Security in 1979 

Peiccnl ol households with 





nil income 


any income from 




from own 


Public 


Social 


Population 


earnings'' 


AssisLince' 


Security' 


White 


13.4 


5.9 


26.8 


Black 


23.4 


223 


23.1 


Hispanic 


15.7 


15.9 


14.6 


.Japanese 


9.5 


4 2 


18.5 


Chinese 


10.2 


6.6 


13.9 


Filipino 


70 


10.0 


16.1 


Korean 


8.1 


6.2 


5.7 


Asian Indian 


16.3 


4.5 


16.9 


Vietnamese 


20.1 


28.1 


5.2 



Source Bureau ol the Census. (980 Census it Population. 
PC80-1-C1. General Social and Economic Cliaracteristics. 
Tables 126, 136. and 164 

'Wages, salaries, and sell-employment income 
''Aid to Families with Dependent Children. General 
Assistance, and Supplementary Security Income lor low- 
income elderly, blind, or disabi"d oersons 
'^Sbaat Security lor retired workers and their survivors, 
permanent disability insuiance. and railroad retirement 
payments. 

asked questions about sources of in- 
come in 1979, distinguishing household 
income from earnings and investments 
and income from government "trans- 
fers." Table 15 shows findings on house- 
holds with no income from earnings 
{wages, salaries, or self-employment in- 
come) and households receiving two 
kinds of transfer payments from the 
government— income from public as- 
sistance (welfare) programs for the poor 
and Social Security for the retired elderly 
who have worked in the U.S. and paid 
Social Security during their working 
years. Although these data do not allow 
us to look separately at recent immi- 
grants, they do provide an interesting 
comparison among Asian Americans and 
with white, black, and Hispanic house- 
holds. 

Keeping in mind that the patterns 
shown in Tablo 15 combine the effects of 
age composition of household members, 
economic need, and willin^^ness to apply 
for public assistance, one cannot help 
but be struck by the low proportions of 
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Asian American households that have no 
income from earnings and the low pro- 
portions with any income from public as- 
sistance. Asian American households 
operate in the main on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The contrast with black and His- 
panic households is marked. (One rea- 
son for the low public assistance figures 
for Asian American households may be 
reluctance to admit to dependence on 
welfare, A recent survey of elderly Ko- 
reans in New York City reported this as 
one of the many problems in trying to 
obtain data on this group. 

Japanese, Filipino, and Asian Indian 
households were more likely than other 
Asian American households to report 
some Social Security income for 1979. 
These households probably included 
more elderly survivors of immigration 
earlier in the century. This Asian Ameri- 
can demand on government transfer 
payments will increase as more Asian 
American workers reach retirement age. 

As might be expected, Vietnamese re- 
liance on public assistance exceeded 
even that of blacks in 1979; 28 percent of 
Vietnamese households received public 
assistance, compared to 22 percent of 
black households and 16 percent of His- 
panic households. 

As with poverty figures, the 1980 cen- 
sus findings on public assistance under- 
state the plight of the most recently ar- 
rived Indochinese refugees. The 1982 
survey of refugee families who had ar- 
rived from 1978 through 1981 reported: 
"Virtually all Southeast Asian refugees 
begin their American lives on welfare. "^^ 
At the time of the survey. 65 percent of 
the households were receiving some 
public assistance and the figure was still 
at 50 percent for those in the U.S. for 40 
months or more. Unemployment was 86 
percent among adults in these house- 
holds soon after arrival and still 30 per- 
cent after nearly four years in the U.S. 
Although this latter figure is high, the shift 
toward employment and away from pub- 
lic assistance shows that Indochinese 
refugees are prepared to do whatever is 
required to achieve self-sufficiency. 



The central role of the household is 
evident. The survey found that the key 
point at which these households became 
self-sufficient was when a second family 
member found a job. The percentages of 
households with two or more workers in- 
creased as time went on and among 
these households, only 7 percent were 
below the poverty level. As with other 
Asian American groups, it is households 
functioning as income-generating units 
that permit even the most disadvantaged 
immigrants to begin the climb up the 
American ladder. 

Future Prospects 
and Issues 

Numbers in 2000 

For the immerliate future, immigration 
will continue to be the most important 
influence on the size and characteristics 
of America's Asian population. Ir present 
immigration trends contiiiue, Asian 
Americans will expand their share of the 
total U.S. population. 

Among the Asians, the Japanese are 
likely to become a decreasing proportion, 
because Japan is now sending relatively 
few immigrants— an average of just 
4.000 a year since 1980^®— and because 
Japanese American fertility is low. The 
share of Filipinos and Koreans should 
increase, because their immigration lev- 
els are now high— over 43,000 a year 
since 1980 from the Philippines anr' over 
32,000 a year from Korea. 

fvlost likely to increase is the share of 
Vietnamese, because of both relatively 
high fertility end immigration. Although 
refugees from Southeast Asia, par- 
ticularly Vietnam, have been a dominant 
source of recent Asian immigration to the 
U.S., the flow of refugees will surely di- 
minish over time. However, a steady 
stream of immigrants from Southeast 
Asia and especially Vietnam is likely to 
continue as refugees already in the U.S. 
acquire permanent resident (immigrant) 
status and are ah!« lo b.'ing in family 
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Table 16. Asian American Population: 1 980 and Projected for 
1990 and 2000 



Rank 




1960 






1990 






2000 




Ethnic group 


Number 


Percent 


Ethnic group 


Number 


Percent 


(Ethnic group 


Number 


Percent 




Total 


3,466.421 


100 0 


Total 


6.533.60H 


100 0 


Total 


9.850.364 


1000 


1 


Chinese 


812,178 


23 4 


Filipino 


1.405.14' 


'1 5 


Filipino 


2.070,571 


21.0 


2 


Filipino 


781 894 


22 6 


Chinese 


1.Z59.03B 


19 3 


Chinese 


1 B83 637 


17.1 


3 


Japanese 


716,331 


20 7 


Vietnamese 


859. 638 


132 


Vietnamese 


1.574.385 


16.0 


4 


Asian Indian 


387,223 


112 


Korean 


814. -195 


1^5 


Korean 


1.320.759 


134 


5 


Korean 


357,393 


10 3 


Japanese 


804 b3i 


12 3 


Asian Indian 


1 .006.305 


102 


6 


Vietnamese 


245,025 


7.1 


Asian Indian 


684.339 


105 


Japanese 


856.619 


87 




Other Asian 


166.377 


46 


Other Asian 


706.417 


10 8 


Other Asian 


1.338,188 


13 6 



Source. Leon F Bouvier and Anthony Agresta. The Future Asian Population of the United States, in James T Fawcett and 
Benjamin V. Cariilo. (eds I. Pacihc Bridges: The New Immigration from Asia and the Pacific Islands (Staten Island. NY: Center lor 
Migration Studies. 19871 



members high on the preference list for 
20,000-per-country annual quotas and 
then later, as U.S. citizens, can bring in 
immediate family members under the 
numerically unlimited category. For Viet- 
nam, these numbers could be high if rela- 
tions with Vietnam are regularized and 
the Orderly Departure Program, which 
has been permitting several thousand 
immigrants from Vietnam to enter the 
U.S. each year, is replaced with regular 
immigration coming under current U.S. 
law.^ Immigration from Kampuchea 
could also be high if diplomatic relations 
are resumed with Kampuchea and the 
current difficulties in immigration from 
that country are removed. 

Projections of the future size of the 
Asian A.nerioan population are par- 
ticularly risl<y because U.S. immigration 
policy is so important in determining that 
size and this policy may well change. The 
continuing efforts to change existing im- 
migration law. while not prompted by the 
recent high level of Asian immigration, 
could, if successful, have a marked effect 
on that flow. For example, the flow would 
decrease if the system of preferences 
and emphasis on family reunification 
were changed and a cap put on the now 
unlimited category of immediate family 
members of U.S. citizens. On the other 
hand, some national flows might be in- 
creased by law changes. In 1981, for ex- 
ample, the annual 20,000-per-country 
quota for immigrants 'rom "China" was 
changed to apply sp^arately for the Peo- 
ple's Republic t/, China and Taiwan, re- 



sulting in an Increase in immigrants from 
the two countries from 25,800 in fiscal 
year 1981 to 35,800 in fiscal year 1984."° 
In addition, the ebb and flow of Asian 
immigrants are intimately tied to political 
and economic trends in the countries of 
origin. Here the uncertainties abound: 
the effect of Hong Kong's reversion to 
Mainland Chinese authority in 1997, the 
political fates of Taiwan and the Phil- 
ippines, the future attitude of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China concerning emi- 
gration from that vast pool, as well as 
what happens in Vietnam and Kampu- 
chea. 

For all these reasons, projections 
based simply on the assumption that to- 
day's flows will continue unchanged are 
likely to be inaccurate, just as projections 
of the Asian American population made 
20 years ago would have been wrong 
because few people would have pre- 
dicted the impact of the 1 965 immigration 
law changes and the outcome of the 
Vietnam War. Nevertheless, with due 
caveats. Table 16 presents projections of 
the Asian American population, at least 
to the year 2000, prepared by Population 
Reference Bureau demographers Leon 
Bouvier and Anthony Agresta. 

The assumptions of these projec- 
tions—part of a longer-term set of 
projections — are: Life expectancy at birth 
in all groups rises from 69 for males and 
76 for females in 1980 to 76 for males 
and 82 for females in 2010; fertility starts 
in 1980 at 3.0 births per woman for Viet- 
namese in the U.S. in 1980, 1 .6 for Japa- 
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nese, 1 .8 for the other four main etnriic 
groups, and is slightly higher for 
post-1980 immigrants in all six groups, 
and all fertility rates converge at 1.8 
births per woman in 2010; and immi- 
gration is 240,000 annually— about the 
actual annual average for Asians in 
1980-84— divided between the different 
groups about as immigrants were in 
1980-84, 

The projections show a near-tripling in 
the Asian American population in the 20 
years from 1980 to 2000. from just under 
3.5 million to almost 10 million. In 2000, 
according to these projections, Asian 
Americans will comprise almost 4 per- 
cent of the U.S. population (projected to 
be about 268 million in 2000), up from 1 .5 
percent in 1980. By 1990 Filipinos will 
long have surpassed Chinese as the 
largest Asian American group, and Ko- 
reans, and especially Vietnamese, will 
have caught up to the Japanese, who as 
recently as 1970 were the largest Asian 
group in the U.S. In 2000 the Japanese 
are projected to be the smallest of the six 
major Asian American ethnic groups and 
the Vietnamese are projected to be in 
third place, up from sixth place in 1980. 

(ieographic dispersal 

While Asian Americans today are heavily 
concentrated in a few states, geographic 
dispersal has been under way for some 
time and we can expect this trend to con- 
tinue. Unlike the U.S. population as a 
whole, the proportion of Asian Americans 
in the West is falling and rising in the 
other three regions. Like other Ameri- 
cans, however, Asian Americans are 
moving toward the largest urban centers. 
Already there are dynamic Asian Ameh- 
can communities in virtually all U.S. 
cities, and these communities ara sure to 
grow and become increasingly visible in 
the years to come. 

The geoyiaphic spread of Asians 
throughout America is iikely both to di- 
minish the cultural difference between 
Asian Americans and other Americanr, 
and to make Asian cultures more familiar 
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to Americans. This country absorbs the 
cultures of its new residents, and they in 
turn contribute to the prevailing scene. 
These processes are already under way 
in many Pacific and Atlantic coastal cities 
and over time are likely to be found in 
cities and towns throughout the country. 

Minority ffroup or assimilation? 

Although the fertility and mortality pat- 
terns of all but the latest arrived of Asian 
Americans already resemble those of 
white Americans, the age and sex char- 
acteristic? of Asian Americans as a 
whole are unlikely to resemble those of 
the total population for years to come be- 
cause of the continuing influence ol im- 
migration. Because immigrants are 
usually young adults in their family- 
formation years, Asian American house- 
holds on average will continue to have 
proportionately more children than white 
households. However, one might predict 
that as immigrants become a smaller 
share of the total Asian American popu- 
lation, average household size will de- 
cline; households will contain fewer 
children and fewer relatives beyond the 
immediate family should be needed to 
make ends meet. 

Asians' commitment to education 
should continue to boost their job status 
and income levels Rising educational 
levels in the general population are as- 
sociated with rising incomes and higher 
job status. And as the children of today's 
Asian American immigrants move 
through the educational system, the as- 
similation process should work to impart 
those values and views that are distinctly 
American. Thus, their children in turn will 
be less Asian than American. 

This is a process that has occurred 
again and again through almost two cen- 
turies of heavy immigration into this 
country. But Asian American immigration 
introduces some novel elements. Fore- 
most is the fact that Asians are not white. 
This n?.iion has never, until perhaps now, 
admi'ited a nonwhite race to full parity 
with the white majority. The long- 
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established Chinese and Japanese 
Americans seem already to have suc- 
ceeded in breaking this barrier. Whether 
recently arrived Korean, Filipino, Asian 
Indian, and Indochinese immigrants have 
the same success remains to be seen. 

In the past, Americanization has in- 
volved the absorption of values relating 
to schooling and work which encourage 
both individual success and national pro- 
ductivity. But the Americanization of 
Asian immigrants may have the opposite 
effect— reducing their exceptionally high 
level of dedication to learning and work. 

For all the talk of a "model minority" 
and the pictures drawn in the press of a 
single monolithic Asian American mi- 
nority group, we have found that Asian 
Americans are not homogeneous. Their 
demographic characteristics differ mark- 
edly; They have different age, fertility, 
and mortality patterns. Their family struc- 
tures, employment patterns, occu- 
pations, incomes, and poverty levels a e 
different. This is true among the different 
Asian American groups and within them 
as well. There are rich and poor Chinese, 
rich and poor Filipinos, rich and poor im- 
migrants. 

Especially important to note in this re- 
gard is the case of the Vietnamese and of 
Indochinese more generally. These most 
recent Asians to arrive in America have 
come for different reasons and from dif- 
ferent circumstances than any other of 
the Asian immigrants and they will con- 
tinue to exhibit singular characteristics 
for a long time to come. Even within the 
Indochinese groups there are marked dif- 
ferences in educational and occupational 
background between the first and second 
waves of refugees. 

Third-ffenemtion Aainn 
Amerivans 

A major emphasis of this Bulletin has 
been on immigrants. This is inevitable, 
given the fact that such a large proportion 
of the current Asian American population 
is foreign-born. However, whether immi- 
gration continues at recent levels or not. 




A second-genoratlon Korean American joins the 
baseball team. 



it is certain that as the years pass more of 
the growing Asian American population 
of the U.S. will be native-born. Just as is 
true for Japanese today, the majority of 
all groups will eventually be natives of 
this country— second- , third- , or higher- 
generation Americans. 

What does this mean for the future? It 
is not easy to say, but we know from the 
experience of the earlier European immi- 
grants that separate groups lose their 
unique characteristics as the generations 
pass. People may know their ancestry, 
but they also consider themselves 
"American." The country still has ethnic 
European areas with distinctive shops, 
dress, and even language, but these 
tend to lose their enclave character as 
time passes. The 'Jnited States has 
never been a "melting pot" where all 
people, regardless of ancestry, become 
exactly alike, but it has tended to become 
a "stew," where there are some differ- 
ences but more often similarities of val- 
ues and behavior. 

Very often this comes about through 
intermarriage. Marriage out of a par- 
ticular ethnic group guarantees that it will 
lose some of its insularity, and outmar- 
riage is a time-honored tradition in the 
U.S. This is true— and will be true— of 
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A Chinese American tether and son in Sen Francisco. 

Americans with Asian roots, Hawaii may 
serve as a model of the future. There, 
intermarriage among the various Asian, 
Pacific Island, and white groups has 
been occurring for generations. The re- 
sult is a population with a significant 
share of people not "purely" of an* one 
ethnic or racial group and analys'.s are 
hard put to describe the state's ethnic 
composition. 

Television and laufpiaffe 

Another important factor in the U.S. to- 
day is 'he growing commonality of forces 
which homogenize the culture of the 
nation. The pervading influence of tele- 
vision is perhaps the prime example. It is 
hard for a group to maintain a unique set 
of values and behavior when the children 
are exposed to the common culture that 
television portrays. 

Some groups, such as the l^ennonites, 
go to great lengths to mainlain their own 
cultures and to insulate themselves from 
broader forces, but they are exceptions. 
Among Asian Americans, no group 
seems to have made a conscious effort 



to retain its ancestral identity, with per- 
haps the partial exception of one of the 

newest groups, the Hmongs— a tribe 
from the northern hills of Laos. Rather, 
we see the retention of certain cultural 
traits, foods, and traditions, but also the 
absorption of many "American" be- 
haviors and beliefs. 

Language is another issue. There are 
strong sentiments today about whether 
the U.S. should be a monolingual or 
multilingual nation. It is not the speakers 
of Asian languages which have pre- 
cipitated this controversy, however, but 
primarily the large numbers of Spanish- 
speaking Hispanics. Proponents of "Eng- 
lish as the language of the United States" 
argue that there can be no true national 
unit without a common language. The 
image of a nation split linguistically like 
Canada is a constant specter. 

It sr^ms unlikely that a persistent non- 
English-speaking Asian community will 
form in the U.S. If past experience is a 
guide, the Asian Amehcan belief in edu- 
cation and drive for achievement will re- 
sult in a determined effort to learn Eng- 
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lish, the language needed for success in 
this country. It is true that there are urban 
pockets where one or another Asian lan- 
guage is spoken almost exclusively: 
Chinatowns in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, for example, and the growing Ko- 
rean community in Los Angeles, But 
these areas are composed mainly of re- 
cent immigrants; it is unlikely that their 
descendant^) will be anything but fluent in 
English. 



Whether assimilation is "good" or 
"bad"— and how much is good or bad — is 
not the issue here. The United States has 
from its beginnings absorbed immense 
numbers of natives from many lands, and 
whether or not they have all "assimi- 
lated," the country and its citizer s have 
flourished. Asian Americans are but the 
latest in a long line of immigrants, and 
their contributions and achievements will 
be Pdded to those of their predecessors. [ .] 
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